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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLanaLONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


—_— ———— 5 


Total Assets_..------ $26 ,710,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 | | 
JAMES F. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 
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West Side Storage Wareltouses, 


593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenwich ‘Street end 10 4 bicgdon £quare,t ¥ 


Storage and Safe -heeping. for furniture, 
Pi: LiiOs, Baggage, Trunks, Virror, 8, 
Paintings, Ornaments, ¢ ‘arpels, 
Theatrical Properties, de., 
received day or night. 
Expenses and advances maae if required. Separate 
rooms of any size, always acee sible during business 
hours. Ordest (established 1840), Lowest in Rate, most 
AcCogMM DATING, extonsive and resporsible estallish- 
ment in the business. TRUCKSand rXPRESS WAG 
ONS built exor y for the 1emoval of Hou.eh sd 
Goods, Piavos, B ge. oe - always ready day or nicht. 
AG ak T, Owner and Proprietor. 
Office, 53? nUbeOM orien Er, Abingdon Sqnare,N. Y. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Feras, Hol les, 
OULD UhiNA PORCHLAING 
And Curi sities of Nature and Art. 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Qffices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 


Apply to's P. @, & €, 8, BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y. 




















No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid dixect 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
3| and institutions, and for immediate deliy- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &e., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable. Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & MTATOIL. 


‘THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856. 


HEAD ovFice, | (Commer 0 of aed Lane), Thread. 


34 Old Bond Street; 
159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
{G1 & 63 Ludga’ 
| 78 & 221 Rorware Road ; 
Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Sunscrisep Carirat__—- £1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) : 
£600,000 0 06 


Paip-ue CaPiTaL...-... 
Resenvev Funp.....-- £135,000 0 6 





BRANCH 
OFFICES. 


Directors 
Joun Jona, EKeq., Chairmm, 
Henry Viaurs East, Esq. jSawuee Josnva, Esq. 
Anparw Lawanir, bsq. \Joaquin De Manena Eeq. 
Rover? Lioyp, Esq. Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 
We. oa Ksq., \Jamamn E, Vanner, Bet, 
Ald., M. P. |\Gronor Youna, 
Wa. Gokeemees Fsq. Henny Jonn ATKINSON »Eag 
Manager: 
Atrrep Gronore Kennepr. 





Secrdary—C, J. Worts. 





Accountscopened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such molerate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accovwats is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3let December in exch year. 

Demand Cheanesand "xchange honored against ap- 
proved previous uf srmuituaecous Remistances, Credits 
opened againet first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Morginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upot? any leading Comniercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted, 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Benk are pledged not to 
disclose the transactions of any ef ite customers, 


BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 

ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, | 

Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
California. 


HOTCHKISS & BURN AM, 
COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS 
36 Broad Street, New Yor. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and 
Sold on Margin or for Cash. 
Branch offices, in Kiev Avenue and 
Winosor Horets, connected by our pri- 
vate Telegraph line. 
ACCOUNTS SOL ICITED, __ 


California Mining Stocks. 


Owing to the inereased attention which 
these stocks are attracting among Eastern 
Investors, WE HAVE INCREASED OUR FACIL- 
ities for promptly exceuting orders for 
their Purchase and Sale in San Francisco, 
through the Bank of California, and are 
prepared to furnish particulars upon ap- 
plication. 


LAIDLAW & CO., 
12 Pine Street, Wew Vork. 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 
MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY. 


THE SUBS *RIBER will give bis SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase and sale, on commission, of the 
above s‘ocks for cash. Tis frequent visits to and iami- 
lianity with the mines of the *C: mstock” lede, and his 
exieusive acquaintance in minimg circies in Sauk) ancis- 
co, afford him advantages of a superior an! valuable 
character. % 
MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y, 

Reerenemces - President and Duectors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B, Colgate & Co. 





Office, Library and Parlor Furniture! 


A Large and Elegart A sortment shvege on hand, 
comprising Cy inder Desks, Lounges, Rev ving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bedro.m Suits, Sec etaries, Bookcases, Pia- 
nos, Ac. a saa 
THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE. 
PUNIS JORNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N, Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom). 


P. §.—Out-door Sales of Houschold Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIALLY, 








Savings Institution, 
283 Bowery, near Houston Street,N.Y, 


Open daily from 10 a. M, to 3 P.M, and 
on Monpays and Wepnespays from 10 
to 7. 

reg SPOKEN. 


T. CONKLIN, President. 
Ht C. Fiea R je a 


SIXPENNY | 
SAVINGS BANK, 


ESTABLISHED 185: 
Broadway & Astor. Place, 


Interest Notice.—Deposits made on or 
before May 3rd, will draw Interest from 
the Ist, for the next Three Months. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to8 P.M, 


5 Cents _t to $5,000 Received. 
MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R, BONDS, 
WITH A 8KETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 





OF 
72 PAGES, Sent Fark ro ANY ADDRESS, 
Ordere executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges tygnail 


and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested and 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Broxers, 
72 KROADWAY, NEW VORK, 


BOOK NOTICE, 
~ RARE and VALUABLE 


London Books, 


, BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Suitable for Public Institutions 
and. Gentlemen's Privite Librari’s, 
IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, 





COMPRIBING 
Ilistory, Biography, Voyazes and Travels, Books Relate 
ing to America, Essays and Letters, F ction, 8 iene», 


Hibleo-vaphy, and Litery Ana, Philog sly, Poly- 
jraphic Authors, Fine Arts, Archit: cture, &c., 
Ficetiw Drama, Poetry, Theol: gy, French 
and Ltalim, Litin and Grek Classics, 
with Transalations, Ri views, Ency- 
copedias, &e. 
Now Opening, a Fics Invo'e, per City of Paris, 


Catalogues on apy lication. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
138 Fulton Street, New York., 
7 Bloomsbury Market, Lonvon, 
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SPRING IS COMING! 


and if you wish Boots, Shoes and Gaiters, for 
yourselves and famil'e3, you can obtain all the 
various styles, excellent in quality and moderate 
in prices, at 

MILLER & CO.’S, 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 





GURNEY & CO.., 
Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, X&e., 


337 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the U. S. for Hutton & 
Co., London. 


AVENA, 
jOR OATEN GRITS. 


“$A preparation 01 outs uy a NEW PROCESS, Free 
from all Bit e: TASTr, and superior to any oat- 
iwe:l either foreiga or domeste Very PaLa- 
VArLe and highly vatritions The pest cerrat. 
food in nse as ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTIC\L 
test by the first PuYsICIANS, H TELS PFSTUPAN & 
and Pu VA B FAM LS during the past 12 montbhs 
Packe! in 2a d5'b packages. For tale by all 
fist class gro cere. 


weer | 6LLUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 


GEORGIA: FLORIDA 








Partice 
Wa pting 


informa- 
tion about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe for the 
Moan o News, published at Savannah, Ga, Dasly, $lu 
Weekly, $2 pf wonum, Advertisers desning cu: tuners 
in these States should use its columns. / ts the bes 
paper in the Southeast, Specimen copies seat on rec: ipt of 


Scents, Address J. 11. ESTILL, Sasinnab, Ga, 
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A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mra. Loume Coanptrr Movnton, author of 
** Bed-Time Slories,” but better known as the 
Brifvent Literory Correspondent **L, C. ML,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnoras * 

“Sr. Nicnon 8 seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to bave two serials ranning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrze Women’ 
was the most popular book since * Uncie Tom's 
Canin,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Erianr 
Covstns' must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least, 
A» for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘ Youna Surveyor,’ | 
like bim so much ia January, that I xm deter- 
mined to wake his farther acquaintance, 

* But, after all, the ‘ Exant Cousins’ and the 
, Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests - it 
14 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicuoras 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a salon, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence,’ 


‘Make the Children Happy at Home 
Bv a year's subscription to Sr, Nicnoxas, price 
only $1.60, Vol. | bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Ove, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scatpyen’s Monra- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. oat- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxseEuiecs and Postmastere. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 








BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Raid 
spot, so perfeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just tb suing trom the skin, the 
hatir being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCILELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 








HAIR DYE, 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splene 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, t . No disappoi nt, 
no ridieulous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and proverly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by alldruggists. 





W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 





Honey or Horenounp anv Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covans, ‘ otp’, Inrnunyza, Hoarsen-ss, Dirri- 
cuit Brraral:G, AND ALL AEFECTIONS OF 
gar THroat, BroncaiaL Tupgs AND 
Lunas, LEADING TO CoNSUMPTION, 


This infallible remedy is coi posed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehoun!, in chemical 
anion with Tar-Batm, extracted from the L rx 
Paine pve of the forest tree Anizs Batsamea, 
or Balm of Gilead. 
The Honey of Horehound soo1Hes AND scat- 
Tens all irritations snd inflammations, aad the 
Tar-Balm oLZAN+RS AND HEALS the throat and 
air-passages leading to the lungs. Five addi- 
tiona! ingredients keep the organs cool, mois! 
and in healthful action. Let no prejndice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a famous 
doctor who has saved thousands of lives by it 
in his large private practice. 

N. B.—The Tar Balm has no bab TAsiE or 
smell. 
pricks, 50 cknrs AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 

Great saving to buy large size. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


“ Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 














$5 t $20 per aay. Agents wanted. All classe: 
0 of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more moncy at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or al! the time 
than atany thing ele. We offer employment that wil) 
pay handsomely for every hour’s werk, Full particu- 
lars, terme, Ac., sent free. Send us your aaaiess at ounce 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look tt work or 
business elsewbere, until you have learned what we offer, 
UG. Stivsow & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


FREDERICK Brow 
(Established 1822) 
nciusseisiiee CHEMIST. 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR = MANUFACTURER 
‘ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON, 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 


DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 
Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient botties 


BROWN’S 


ACENT FOR 


E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 

143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 


12 Aldersgate St., E, C. seateistete 





immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching 


} ; of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Oil | 
for the flair. The best Mair Oil in use | 
for beauti- | 


W.A. Batchelor’s De atifeiea + yg 


pveserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing thé Breath 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Posmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinti.g the Hair, Whiskers, or | 
—¥ ep without greasing them. Sold at the face 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and b is 

sk for them. a aa 


Seal 





F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

37 Newgate St., E. C, 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 21 Johannis Strasse, 
E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de I’ Opera 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 


EDUCATION. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
aear the Central Park. The plan of. in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
‘an contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, . 
Scholastic dutics are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bisho~ Hellmuth Colle~es 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


\ffard the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
PLAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
nen, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. ‘The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with anu able staff of 
Europ and experi d revident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four howrs by rail. 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 


WUTH, D.D., aay Y wom es at ot a. —" 
Hellmuth Coliege (Boys).- Heap Masten: . A. 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb 














den, Opt. 
Viel ath Ladies’ College.—Puincivat : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. FR 
For partisulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 


Szpremper Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightfal and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for businoss or 
eallege. 

Thirty-third yoar begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Cireulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute, 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL,Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 


40PEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Leeation unsurpassed for kealth 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific ~~ 
Mosic, French and Drawing, 


yoar. Address 
MISS E. HI. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, WN. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

0. WINTIIROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


Firet Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and bone 3 Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
perior. ‘\amberlimited. Send for cata- 
jegue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
ys Opens on September 141th, 1875 


Archdiocese of 1 New York. 


ST, JOHN'S COLLEGE 


(FORDHAM, NEW Yoru. ’ 

The College offers every fgcility for s 
Classical and Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on WeEvnes- 
pay, SepremBEn 8th, 1875. 

Tunas: Board and Tuition, per year’ 
8300, 

For farther particulars appy to) 
































py %) 
FW QOOKELN 8. J., Presidont, 


250 per| 


_ EDUCATION. . 
CSARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER lith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements, Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 


&c. Prospecgus sent on application. 


PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Recrtvss a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE TIE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
TIOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Nast seas! on will commence September 13th, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. JLIFE. 
Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School: 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens cu 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Encuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

E Circulars sent on application. 


AMOSKEAG 























Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools 
eas Work nd Castings of evry Desriptin. 
WM. AMORY, Treagurer, Cty Exchange, Boston, Mass 
& STRAW. Agent. Manchester. N. H. 





SULPHUR SOAP, 


Tuorovcaty Cores Diskasts oF THE Skriv, 
Bgavtiries THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND Remepigs RaoguMatisM aND Govt, 
Heats Sores AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS ConTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
che blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
iso those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the gu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being 8 WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. @ 


® 
ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SuL- 
PHoR Barus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout. 


It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pissouves Danprvurr, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms, 
Prices, 25 and 50 Oents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Oakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 

N.B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
25 cents. 


@ 
a Hair and Whisker Dye,” Black or Brown. 


€.N.ORINTENTON, Props, 7 Sith Av. NE 
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Knee Caps and Hearts. 


She fell on the rink, and she cracked ber pate la, 
So stated the doctor who bandag'd the part; 
Bat what's a split knee cap, confess, ma | 'a, 
To cardiac damage? You've broken my heart. 


Let’s both be repaired—the patelia united, 
One day may allow you to rink as of yore, 
And my heart to + ours, irretrievably plighted 
Will start on its action systolic once more, 
—Conrt Journal. 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 
By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LXXLV.—(Continue i,. 


“Tam, though, puzzled beyond measure to know what 
ean be aproaching to raise such a cloud of dust. 

The cleyated position in which our friends were, 
enabled them to see for a long distance ahead. 

Considerably more than 4 mile off was a dense cloud 
of dust, and what caused it they would have given no 
trifle to know. 

That it approached them was evident. 

Some minutes were spent in fruitless speculation, 
and then Turpin, struck with a sudden idea, flung him- 
self down on the roadway, placing his ear to the earth, 

It was no wonder he had not thought of this before. 

He did not remain in this position a moment, but 
sprang again to his feet. 

“What do you make of it now,?” asked Tom King. 

“Tam almost as much puzzled as I was before,” was 
the reply. “ A lage number of horses are approaching.” 

“T daresay, now,” said Tom. with a laugh, “it isa 
drove of horses going to market.” 

“That's it! Yetno! Stop! 

“Why not? ' 

“It’s the wrong time in the day; people wouldn’t be 
taking their horses to market at this hour in the even- 
ing.” 

No more they would. That is a little cireamstance 
which did not occur to me when [ spoke.” 

Turpin again placed bis ear to the ground. 

“You arealtogether wrong,” he said, when he rose. 
“They are horsemen, and coming along at a sharp 
trot.” 

“ Horsemen! Iam more puzzled than before. What 
ean they be doing ?” 

“ Goodness knows! But anyhow I think the gmost 
prudent course for us to pursue wouldgbe! to leave the 
road and take to the meadows. We fall then be able 
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Little did they think what a fortunate thing it was 
that they had been prompted by caution to hide behind 
the hedge while the eavaleade passed. 

The fact of the matter was, that the body of soldiers 
which they had seen, was but one of several other com- 
panies who had been sent out with strict injunctions 
to scour the country in all directions for the notorious 
and audacious highwaymea, Richard Turpin and 
‘Lhomas King 

Great, indeed, was their peril, but they knew it not. 

Could it but have been whispered to them what alarm- 
ing and effective measures had been taken for their 
apprehension, how they would have hastened t> the sea- 
shore, from waich they were at so short a distance, and, 
hiring a vessel of some kind, have crossed over to 
France. 

But alas! there was nothing to warn them but their 


‘Ihe reader will remember what a series of daring 
deeds they had committed before taking refuge at Dur- 
ey Chine, which certainly had the effect of baffi ng 
tueir foes, though not throwing them off the hunt. 
Firstly, there was the robbery of the) lord mayor's 


Secondly, the execution of Sir Theodore Houghton. 
‘Thirdly, stopping the wastern coach. 

Fourthly, the robbery of Captain Nidget, and 
Finally, the defat of the officers in the New Forest. 
This was a deed which, as Dick had rightly conjec- 
tured, would make the country too hot to hold them, 


such vigorous steps would be taken to bring him and 


The rewards were doubled. 

Police-officers witnout number made inquiries in}; 
every possible direction, 

They had been traced to the borders of the New 


serve them for a guide. 
But what was looked upon as{being quite certain toen- 


highroads were partolled by companies of eavalry soldiers 
saw the highwaymen to make them prisoners—alive if 
the crimes of which they had been guilty 


to take their lives without hesitation, 

Fora full week had these measures been actively in 
operation, but without achieving the desired effect, for, 
as the reader knows full well, they were, during that 
period, either in the mansion at Darley Chine or the 
caverns beneath it, where it would have been well if 
hey had remained. 

But it was the opinion of both that they had secluded 
themselves quite long enough to allow the noise their 
exploits would o:casion to blow over. 

But in this they made a grand mistake. 

A very particular account of them had been given to 
all the men, who were told not to scruple to take any 
one prisoner who at all answéred the description. 

This was a glorious thing for the police, since it en- 





to see without being seen.” 


* So we shall; and here, as if it was made on purpose [ 


is a gap in the hedge, which wi!l answer our purpose 
most admirably. 

The two friends immediately erossed the ditch which 
interposed between them and the bank of slooping earth 
upon which the hedge was planted, and then got through 
the gap into a field beyond. 

The grass in this field had been suffered to grow a 
prodigious height, and as they found they made a loud 
rustling noise in their progress, they stopped, and lying 
down at full length, peeped through the interstices of 
the hedgerow. 

Nearer,— nearer—plainer, plainer—tramp, {tramp 
comes the sound of horses’ hoofs. 

Who can they be that are coming ? 

At last, and just as our friends found their patience 
exhausted, the foremost cf the band of horsemen came 
in sight. 

He was quickly fellowed by the remainder, who 
dashed past our friends at a sharp trot. 

“Why, b'ess my heart al-ve!” ejaculated Turpin, 
when the last horseman has passed them, “I be banged 
if it is not a troop of dragoons! V-hat on earth can they 
want here, and trotting along at such arate as that? 
Something’s up somewhere beyond a doubt.” 


CHAPTER LXXYV. 


TURPIN AND KING ELUDE THE GUARD, AND ENTER DURELY 


PARK, 


abled to have the appearance of doing a great deal. 

But it was appearance only; for though on the average 
about fifty perscns were had up daily on suspicion, yet 
it was m all cases satisfactorily proved that they had 
yet to get hold of the right men. 

Still, for all that, it looked as though the police were 
in carnest, so, xs usual, the people were pleased with, 
and deceived by, them. 

From the fact of their having been traced to the 
vicinity of the deserted mansion, it naturally occured to 
many that it must be there where they had taken re- 
fuge, and they asserted as much to the executors of Sir 
Ernest Dane, who were, however, inflexible, and would 
not permit not any intrusion to be made, aud the will or 
the deceased baronet disobeyed. 

A close watch, however, was kept round the premises, 
and with this the executors could not interfere, nor in 
deed did they wish to do so. 

This guard consisted of police officers, all well-armed, 
who were posted at short intervals all round the park 
palings. 

But this, of course, produced no effecct, or, at all 
events, had not done so as yet. 

Still they did not suffer their vigilence to relax. 

Thus, our friends were, in a manner of speaking 
hemmed in evey direction, and let them turn which- 
ever way they would, capture stared them in the face. 

Of all this the highwaymen were completely ignorant. 
The only thing that called forth remark was the presence 
of the dragoons, 





Situated as our friends were, that is to say, at war 
with everybody, it became a necessity to take congni- 
zance of everything that oceurred, and it had grown 
into a habit with them to consider that when anything 
of an unusual character happened, it had a special 
reference to them. 


So, on this occasion, the cireumstance of a troop of 


dragoons passing along the highway filled them with 
speculation. 


But not for one moment did they dream of the immi- 


neut danger in which they were. 


The thcught was uppermost in the minds of all that it 
was just possible that troop bad been sent out to appre- 
hend them, and each waited for the other to make the 
supposition, neither liking to be the first to broach the 
all. 


and the distance was every moment increasing. 


along the road ? 


the officers had carried their machinations. 


was in search of them, they certainly did not for a mo- 
ment dream that it was one of many who had all the 
same object in view. 


being environed with such deeply-laid schemes for their 
destruction. 


the full extent of his danger, Turpin’s mind rose equal 
to it; but here, in the present case, he was utterly un 
conscious that he was in any peril at all—certainly no 
more than he was every day accustomed to 


that people were on the watch, and adopted cautious and 
strategic measures accordingly; but setout with such an 
object, not dreaming that it was necessary to take any 
particular precaution, would be nothing short of sheer 
suicide. 

when we are most happy then we are nearest to sorrow, 
and when most ae 

greatest danger. 


But when he made this reflection, he little thought/in sight, 


his comrade to justice. ing. 


short time. 


Forest, but beyond that place there was nothing to|of clouds that was piled up ou,the horizon. 


tail their capture was,that froin sunset to sunrise, all the, | the foliage. 
whose orders were to keep a sharp look-out and if they|tho road in the direction of Durley Chine. 
possible, in order that they might suffer judicially for |val of silence, during which both: had been occupying 


But rather | their thoughts with trying to account for the presence 
than allow them to escape on these grounds, they were juf the dragoons. 


subject, so the cousequence was it was not spoken at 
Besides, were such the case, they had passed them, 


What is easicr than for them to continue their course 


They were, not however, aware of the extent to which 

















































If the thought did occur to them that this one troop 


There is something terrible in the idea of two persons 


But soit was. 
Then, as the reader is well aware, that when he know 


What is his errand now? 
To exter Durley Park, and lead out Black Bess. 
Such a thing would be utter madness did he know 


It is very strange, but it nevertheless often happens, 


ent of being safe to be in the 
Such was the case with both our friends. 4 

They left the meadow, and returned to the high-road. 
Not a soul, or even a living creature of any kind, was 


‘The dragoons were completely out of sight and hear- 


‘The pace they were going at was one that, without ap- 
earing so to do, got over a great deal of ground in a 


Then the sun sank suddenly, behind the black mass 


A sudden obscurity overspread the scene. 
A cool wind arose, and whistled moanfully amongst 


But unheeding this, eur friends walked rapidly alcng 


It was ‘Tom King who spoke after a rather long inter- 


Bat, although this subject was topmost in his thoaghts, 
yet Tom did not allude to itin any way. 

“T very much regret,” he said, “that we did not 
serve the remainder of the smugglers, or rather wreckers, 
as we did the chief and the other two. Such wretches 
ough: not to be allowed to exist,” 


“T think we may rest satified with what we have 
done. They will be some time, I think, before they re- 
new their frightful business; if, indeed, they ever do."§ 
“Pho! pho! We have not dealt them a severe euougn 
blow for that, I, for my part, feel[pretty sure: that be- 
fore may days are over they will begin again.” 
“Well, well, perhaps so. I shall, however, most 
certainly in a day ortwo revisit the mill cottage. Not 
enly shall 1 be glad to see aZain its worthy inmates, but 
[ am anxiously impatient to speak to the little girl. 
What did they say her name was ?” 

“ Susan.” . 


“Ay, Susan. She will be able, I hope, to give me 
some particulars about the vessel that was wrecked, 
Poor thing ! she is the only one saved. What is to be- 
come of her? What will be her future fate ?” 


“ You won't know that if you puzzle your brains for 
an hcur. The best thing that can happen to ber will be 
for the miller to adopt her as his own daughter.” 
“Tt will, if he will adopt her.” 

“You may depend he will be only too glad. Both 
have loving hearts. It seems strange that such people 
shguld be denied children of their own, as they appear 
to be.” 


By this time the glorious nee had deepened into 
night, which was at once dark and moonless. 
The greatest part of the distance to Duriey Chine had 
now, bzen passed over. The mansion was certainly not 
a quarter of a mile off. 
More picturcrque than ever did it look. in the dark- 
ness, for it w:s outlined with great distinctuess upop the 
lighter colored sky behind it. 
But all between the two highwaymen and the house 
itself was;very dark indeed. No object.at a distance of 
more than a few yards could be discerned. 
Suddenly Turpin caught Tom King by the arm arrest- 
ing bis footsteps. 
At,the same instant he pointed with his arm down 
the lane. 
“Ligh's!” exclaimed Tom King, as he saw the ob- 
ject co which his companion directed his attention. 
Moving lights. What can they meaa?” 

‘That is it !” 

To be ontinued. 








The \Sixpenny Savings Bank, corner Broadway and 
Astor Place, N. Y. City, gives notice, that Deposits 
made on or before May 3rd will draw interest from the 
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When Love Went, 
. a 
What whispered Love the day he fled? 
‘ Aht this was what Love whispered:— 
“You sought to hold me with a chain, 
I thy to prove such holding vain. 


“You bound me burdens, and I bore 
The burdens hard, the burdens sore; 
I bore them all unmurmuriny, 

For Love can bear a harder thing. 


“You taxed me often, teased me, wept; 

I only smiled, and still I kept 

Through storms and sun and night and day 
My joyous, viewless, faithful way. 


“But dear, once dearest, you and I 
‘This day have parted company. 
Love must be free to give, defer, 
Gimself alone his almoner. 


“As free I freely poured my all, 
Enslaved I spurn, renounce my thrall, 
Its wages and its bitter bread’ — 
Thus whispered Love the day he fled! 











Captured by Cannibals. 


**Did Lever tell you about my ad 
venture on the coast of Rio de la 
Hache? Well, it was a narrow slip 
for me; so near,in fact, that I had 
given up all hope of saving my life. 
But the evening is young, we will 


brew a stiff nor’wester of punch, 
and, if you like, I’ll give you the 
yarn.”’ 


Old Captain Jackson was a retired 
shipmaster who had seen much of the 
worldin hjs time and profited by the 
experience, for he was acounted one 
ofthe wealthiest men in the village of 
which he was a resident. I used to 
drop into his house of un evening for 
an hour or so, and the old gentleman 
always accorded me a warm wel- 
come. 

His wife had died, leaving him al- 
most friendless, as he had no chil- 
dren,and the old gentleman lived a 
quiet, subdued life, with no one in his 
house but a faithful housekeeper and 
an antiquated old steward who was 
fully posted as regarded his master’s 
wants and peculiarities, he having 
served him long and well. 

“T was quite a young man ship- 
mate, (he always called me by that 
title), when [ found myself on board 


the old brig Sarah, as chief mate.. 


We were bound to the Spanish Main 
ona trading trip— a dangerous locali- 
tyin the daysI am speaking of. 

“The old craft was tolerably well 
armed, and carried a long iron nine- 
pounder on a pivot carriage, with 
plenty of ammunition to make her 
talk,should oceasion demand it. 

“John Webster wasin charge, and 
amore contemptible bully never trod 
tLe quarter-deek. Idid not find him 
out shipmate, until we had gained 
blue water, or I would never have 
gone on that trip with him. 

“But,on the whole, I never regret- 
ted it; for, although I came near los- 
ing the number of my mess, still i- 
was ‘the means of my stumbling in- 
toa piece of good fortune to the tun- 
of six thousand dollars, 

“That sum, shipmate, amply rec- 
ompensed me for all my sufferings, 
placed me on my feet, and was the 
foundation of my future prosperity.” 

Here the old gentleman refreshed 
himself witha stifftumbler of punch 
which the steward handed to him, 
and settling himself back in his chair, 
the old gentleman commenced in 
eurnest. 

“It was late one afternoon when we 
made the bold, sterile hills which 
line the coast of Rio de la Hache. At 
the samé time one of the sailors at 


work on the foretopsail yard, reported 


a sail standing off the land. 

“We were short of 
having sprung a leak unbeknown to 
me, and Captain Jackson resolved to 
make a landing without delay, for the 
purpose of retilling. 

“Itook upon myself the liberty of 
informing my superior that the na- 
tives of Rio de la Hache were exceed- 


ingly ferocious,and had the reputa- 
tion of being cannibals; so that if 
any unlucky mariner was unfortunate 
enough to fall into their hands, he 


ran but little chance of escaping with 
his life. 
“To 
sponded 
and 


this my gallant captain re- 
by a coarse laugh of scorn 
derision, which fairly made mv 





water, the tank - 





lingers tingle with rage, which I kept 
subdued, however. ‘To his allusions 
regarding my courage, I paid but lit- 
tle attention, and was more than half 
inclined to accept his proposition, 
when he remarked : 

“Tt I felt timid at all, he would 
take charge of the watering party 
himself.’ f 

“But lheld my tongue, merely re- 
plying that I would go in command, 


and walked below to make such 
preparations as [I deemed nece- 
sary. 


“In the meanwhile the breeze died 
gradually away, until our light and 
loftiest sails alone were filled; the 
moon shone with unwonted splendor 
and _brillianey, revealing “the snow 
white sails of the stranger, which 
proved to be a bark. 

“As the two vessels slowly ap- 
proached one another, it struck me 
that there was something singular 
in the appearance of the stranger. 

“She was heavily sparred, with 
louds of canvass hanging from her 
square yards, which shimmered and 
gleamed§ in the moonlight. The copper 
shot forth a scintillating light as her 
fore foot rose and fell amid the phos- 
phorescent swell of the ocean; but 
there was a certain something about 
the bark which arrested my attention. 
The yards were negligently trimmed, 
ropes aud running-gear were trailing 
over the side, which facts did not 
impress me very highly with the offi- 
cers’ seamanship. 


“The bark yawed fearfully, so much 
sothat Captain Webster had to cau- 
tion the man at the wheel to be care- 
ful. 

“He had evidently made up his 
mind to speak to the stranger, and I 


took up my position on the poop, 
anxious to hear all that was said. 

“But noreply came back in return 
to the stentorian summons of Cap- 
tain Webster, who roared through his 
trumpet, 

‘Slowly and majestically the bark 
glided by us,ther decks, sails and hull 
fully revealed in the glancing rays of 
the moon. Nota sound disturbed the 
solemn silence, save the dull thud of a 
collapsing sail aloft or the creak of 
our spanker gaff as it swung to wind- 
ward, 

“Not a soul was visible foreor aft on 
the stranger, and a thrill of supersti- 
tious dread ran through my veins, as 
I,in common with all hands, gazed‘at 
the strange sight. As for Webster's 
face, it was white as a ghost’s. 

“Suddenly a thought struck me, It 
was some vessel deserted by her crew. 
I offered to board her; Webster 
nodded assent, and half an hour after- 
ward Iwas clambering up her steep 
sides, closely followed by my boat's 
crew, 

“The deck was deserted. Not a 
gleam of light was visible from the 
cabin skylight, and no voice replied 
to my repeated halloa. 

“In fact, shipmate, to make short 
work of it, the bark, upon examina- 
tion, proved to be deserted. Not a 
soul was aboard, ora _ trace of a paper 
or fla#to prove her nationality. 

“The cargo consisted of brandy, 
liquors, and an assortment of French 
gew-gaws. I sounded the well, but 
could discover no evidence that she 
was making water, and why the ofti- 
cers and crew should have abandoned 
so fine a vessel, has beena matter of 
speculation to me_ to this day. 

“When I reported the facts to Web- 

ster, he could searcely restrain his 
joy atthe value of the prize we had 
fallen in with. He directed me to 
take charge of her, with seven men, 
which left him somewhat  short- 
handed, but then the brig wasa handy 
craft, and easily handled. 
- “We anchored shortly after mid- 
night in close proximity to the beach, 
along which the surf was thundering 
with unceasing energy. ‘The hills 
loomed up dark and solemn, the trees 
nodded and waved asthe land breeze 
setin; the moon shone calmly down 
on land and sea, while we, too tired 
and fatigued for watch, were soon 
buried in sleep. 

“Atan early hour in the forenoon I 
proceeded to land, with all the water 
easksin tow. I had carefully recon- 
noitered the beach, but bevond a few 
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ill-constructed huts and one solitary 
Indian stalking about onthe sand, 
Isaw nothing to excitemy apprehen. 
sions. 

“The long boat was put in readi- 
ness; my Own watch, picked men and 
true, manned her, and with the casks 
in tow we pulled slowly in toward the 
point where the lone Indian was wait- 
ing for us apparently. 


“7 hadtaken the precation to stow 
away a brace of loaded pistols in my 
pocket, which were the only weapons 
inthe boat. I felt suspicious of the 
place, but fas there was only one In- 
dian visible, and he not armed, I felt 
assured we had nothing to fear from 


him. 

“Thailed the native in Spanish, ask- 
ing himif I could procure water near 
by, to which he replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“Again the crew gave way with 
their oars,the keel grated lightly on 
the sand, and telling the men to cut 
loose from the watercasks and make 
their escape at the first sign of 
treachery, I jumped ashore, slowly 
approaching the Indian, who glanced 


at us with seeming indifference. 

“With a wave ofhis hand he di- 
rected me towarda bubbling spring. 
It was close tothe beach. I could see 
noevidence of danger, so according- 
ly I directed the men to commence 
operations, that we might finish be- 
fore nightfall. 

“Approaching the Indian, who had 
not offered to stir since we had landed, 
I asked him if there were any live 
stock to be had. He pointed in the 
direction of the huts, and motioned 
for me to follow. 

“Grasping oneof my pistols firmly, 
I walked after the stalwart rascal, 
who never deigned to glance over his 
shoulder. 

“We were within half a dozen yards 
of the huts, when my guide gave a 
shrill, peculiar cry. In an instant I 
was surrounded by atleast one hun- 
dred Indians, who knocked me down 
before I could attempt raising my 
weapons. 

“Stripped of my clothing, bound 
hand and foot, and secured to a tree, 
I was left for ashort time to my own 
reflections, which were, I can tell you, 
shipmate, anything but pleasant. 

“My boat’s crew were captured toa 
man. ‘They were so surprised and 
confounded by the sudden rush made 
upon me that they had lost all pres- 
ence of mind. 

“Our captors were the bona fide In- 
dians of the Rio de la Hache, and a 
wilder or more hideous set of men and 
squaws you could not conjure up, 
even if haunted by a nightmare. 

“While the Indians were busy se- 
curing the men,I turned my eyes anx- 
iously toward the old brig, when I 
heard the rattle of ,the chain cable as 
she got under way. 

“What wouldn’t I have given to 
have been standing on herdeck? But 
regrets were alike useless and un- 
availing. 

“I fully expected Captain Webster 
would load the long nine, cram _ it 
full of grape and cannister, and let 
drive at the half-naked, tawny rascals 
on the beach, who were now running 
wildly to and fro brandishing their 
weapons; but judge of my rage and 
disappointment when I beheld the 
cowardly scoundrel cast the brig’s 
head off shore with ail sail set. He 
did not offer to strike a blow in our 
defence, but, like the cowardlv dog 


that he was, left us to a fate that was 
too horrible to contemplate. 

“Jumping into our long boat, the 
Indians pulled after her, but the brig 
had good headway, her canvas was 
drawing, and she soon left her pur- 
suers far astern. ° 

“This event seemed to irritate one of 
my guards, who had been particularly 
active in strapping me toa girt-line. 
He had taken possession of my pis- 
tols, one of which he cocked, present- 
ing it full at my head. 

“Shipmate, I thought the number 
ofmy mess’ was lost sure. I closed 
my eyes, breathed a few words for 
mercy, but a sharp click told me the 
weapon had missed fire. With a 
savage yell, he threw the weapon at 





me; the heavy butt struck mv 





head, and 1 sank to the eartn insen- 
sible. 

“When consciousness returned, the 
sun had set, and several large fires 
had been kindled along the beach, 
the very sight of which made my 
blood run cold asf thought over the 
horrible tales of cannibalism I had 
heard regarding them. 

“My bonds had been cut while I 
was unconscious, but my head ached 
so that I made noeffort to rise from 
the spot where I had fallen. 

“An old squaw graciously allowed 
me to bathe my bruised head in a ves- 
sel of water, which relieved me so 
much that I was soon able to stand 
on my feet, 

ht that moment the Indian who 
had acted as a decoy approached me 
witha malicious smile, and, pointing 
to the fires, informed me that we 
were all to be roasted and eaten. I 
was to be the first victim, and for that 
purpose had been allowed my liberty 
until summoned to dangle head down- 
ward over the brush fire. 

“What further information the ma- 
lignant scoundrel might have given 
me,I know not, for at that moment 
he was interrupted by a ferocious yell 
from the majority of the tribe who 
were grouped round the fires. 

“With a bound the Indian disap- 
peared, and at a glanceI saw what 
was the matter. 


“WhileI had been unconscious, the 
Indians had boarded the deserted 
bark and secured large quantities of 
brandy and _ liquor which they 
would barter their souls to possess. 
They were already under the influ- 
ence of the potent draughts they had 
indulged in, and my heart gave a leap 
for joy as I noted the relaxed vigi- 
lance of the treacherous scoundrels. 

“Gradually I worked my way to- 
ward the dark spot where my seven 
comrades were bound, their wrists 
secured to pegs driven deep in the 
ground. 

“A second ferocious yell escaped 
form the Indians, whose dark, naked 
bodies gleamed in the ruddy blaze of 
the fires, until tomy excited gaze 
they looked but little less than so 
many demons escaped from the infer- 
ual regions. 

“The liquor had mounted to their 
brains, the eyes of the Indians snap- 
ped in wild and unrestrained fury, 
a word was sufficient to provoke a 


blow, and yelling like so many 
flends, they rose simultaneously to 
their feet, 


“Knives, hatchets and clubs were 
used indiscriminatelv, and the angry 
yell died away the next moment with 
@ last moan. Engaged in a deadly 
and drunken row, I knew that no 
better opportunity would be afforded 
for flight. It was neck or nothing 
with us, shipmate, and we would 
have to strike a bold blow if we would 
gain life and liberty. 


“T did not know what moment the 
Indians might turn upon their 
hapless captives, and you may de- 
=— lost no timein gaining their 
side. 

In ten minutes they were free, their 
hearts beating with renewed hope, 
and determined notto yield up their 
lives without a struggle. 

“Crawling forward through the 
grass, avoiding the fitful blaze of the 
fires, cowering in some deep shadow 
asastray Indian reeled by, we finally 
gained the beach. 

“Tt was but the work of a moment 
tolaunch the boat. The roar of the 
surf effectually prevented any noise 
from reaching the ears of the savages, 
and, shipmate, imagine if you can, 
the joy of the poor wretches who had 
been sonigh to death, but who now 
found themselves free, gliding swiftly 
away from the treacherous shore, 
where the shouts of the combatants 
a rose above the grinding of the 
surf. 

“Again we boarded the bark, des- 
peration nerved us on, for the glare of 
the cannibal fires glittered and 
wavered far out and beyond the 
vessel, 

“We were far from being safe yet, 
a fact which each one of us realized as 
we labored to get the craft under 
way. ; 

_ “The cable was slivved. the head- 




















yarus canted, Jio sheets hauled alt, 
and as the canvas filled, the bark 
gathered headway, payed, presenting 
her stern to the shore, which was now 
rapidly receding in the gloom. 


“Tt is unnecessary for me to state, 
shipmate, how we packed on all the 
- canvas that would draw, so deep was 
our anxiety to place as greata dis- 
tance between us and Rio de la Hache 
as possible before daylight dawned. 
Wewere apprehensive, shipmate, that 
the infernal cannibals might give 
chase in their canoes, for the prize 
was too,valuable a one to be easily 
given up. 

“The wind continued fair, not one 
ofus thought of closing our eyes, and 
when daylight dawned the dim, bluo 
outline, low down on the horizon, pro. 
elaimed that we had nothing more to 
fear from the cannibals. 

“I shaped a course for New York, 
where we arrived safely in due time, 
and reporting the facts attending the 
bark and her cargo, noted our claims 
for salvage in due form. 

“The claim wasallowed. I, in com- 
mon with the rest, received my share, 
which I considered, had been fairly 
won. 

“As for Webster and the remainder 
ofthe crew, I never met or heard of 
them afterwards. They may have 
perished onthe coast foraught I know, 
but one thing is certain, I shall never 
goto Riode la Hache to institute in- 
quiries,”’ 





' THE OYSTER IN EUROPE. 

The common oyster of Europe, 
abundant on the coasts of Great 
Britian and France, occurs in large 
banks or beds, sometimes extending 
for miles, usually on rocky bottoms. 
From about the middle of August to 
the middle of May, they are dredged 
from the bottom by a kind of iron 
rake drawn bya boat under full sail, 
several hundred being taken ata sin- 
gle haul. These are transferred to 
artificial beds or parks, where they 


are preserved for sale, continually 
growing in size andimprovingin fla- 
vor. The growth of the oyster is 


Blow, it being only as large as a half- 
dollar at the end of fourto six months 
and twice the size at the end of a year. 
Tn artiticial beds the growth is usu- 
ally slower, the full size not being at- 
tained till the fifth to the seventh 
year. 

The west coast of Scotland and the 
Hebrides have the best oyster of the 
British coasts, and here, in sheltered 
bays, they acquire the green color so 
esteemed by the epicure, and suppos- 
ed to be due to converve and similar 
colored growths in the breeding, 
places. Other English beds extend 
from Gravesend, on the Thames- 
along the Kent Coast, and in the es- 
tuaries of the Colne and other rivers 
along the Essex coast, The British 
beds are kept up by careful culture, 
and by the introduction of broods 
from all quarters. Since 1872, several 
varieties of American oysters have 
been introduced; but the planting is 
still an experiment, and it is said that 
the change of sea deteriorates their 
quality. Not many years ago the beds 
of France were nearly exhausted. In 
1858, M. Coste, recommended plans 
for their restoration, and since then 
the parks in the bays of St. Brieuc 
Arcachon, and the Isleof Re, restocked 
by broods from Cancale and other 
sources, have become enormous; 
and the successful culture is yearly 
extending along the entire Atlantic 
and Mediterranean coasts of France. 
The Danish coast is well supplied 
with beds. The Neapolitan Lake 
Fusaro is the greatest oyster-park of 
Italy. 





Mr. and Mrs, Clark of Mechanic Falls, 
Me., agreed to separate, and she got a di- 
Sree. She soon changed her mind, and 
wanted him to marry her again. He re- 
fused, and she killed herself with 
pistol shot. 


Robert Williams, “an old white man,” 
stole a mackerel worth 16 cents in Rich- 
mond, the other day, and received as 
punishment six lashes and one hour's 
imprisonment, The confinement cost the 
State 90 cents, 





—§ COSTUME OF THE LAPS, 


The dress of the Laps is peculiar, 
but seems especially adapted to the 
necessities of their climate and mode 
of life. The boots which they weat 
look rough and uncomfortable, but 
are notwithstanding more suited to 
acountry like Lapland than the or- 
dinary European boot. The Lap boots 
consist of two parts; the under, which 
is made of ox-leathor, is quite thin, 
and is, in fact, simply a piece of 
leather, sewn together at the heel and 
toe, and is consequently peaked iu 
front. Thereis neither heel nor sole 
beyond the leather, which accommo- 
dates itself to the shape of the foot, 
and through which you feel each par- 
ticular stone you chance to step on, 
The upper part of the boot is usually 
made of reindeer leather, which is 
softer than the other, Itis sewed on 
tothe under part with thread made 
of sinews, and is wide and loose about 
the ankles, round which it is tightly 
fastened by a long band. The color 
of these boots when new is a bright 
yellowish brown, but in time becomes 
almost black, partly from dirt, partly 
from the oil withwhich the boots are 
smearedto make them easy to the foot. 
In Winter the Laps use boots covered 
with fur,but we didnotsee any of them’ 
These boots are used not only by the 
Laps, butalso by the'settlers, who find 
them useful in crossing morasses and 
other places, where ordinary boots 
would not keep out the water. The 
Lap boots, on the contrary, are al- 
most water-proof when well smeared 
and tied carefully atthe ankles. Our 
boatmen never hesitated to step into 
the water with them, and sat with 
their feet in water in the boats, 
without any apprehension of getting 
wet. Until, indeed, they get old and 
begin to crack these boots require a 
good deal of soaking before the wa- 
ter comes through, and even then the 
wearer is not much incommoded, be- 
cause, instead of wearing stockings 
the Laps stuff their boots with hay, 
which both makes them more com- 
fortable for walking in and soaks 
up any water which may come 
through. In Lule Lapmark some of 
the Laps now wear stockings, and the 
settlers, excepting the very poorest, 
always do, but they also continue to 
use the hay. The only hay harvest 
with which the Lap concerns himself 
isthe gathering of a sufficient quan- 
tity of grass to serve him through 
the Winter. The grass he dries in 
the sun, and, after picking out all 
foreign substances, carefully combs 
and heckles it, so as to make the hay 
soft forthe foot. Whenthe Lapcomes 
home in the evening he takes the hay 
out, and dries it at the fire in his hut, 
and, with the occasional addition of 
a little now hay, the same stuffing 
will last for one ortwo weeks. Both 
men and women wear trousers reach- 
ing down to theirankles, and their 
lower end is tucked into the boots, 
soas to prevent the water making its 
way through. The trousers are made 
either of skin or of rough homespun, 
the latter of which the richer Laps 
preferin Summer. The skin trousers 
when old, acquire the same blackish 
look which the boots have, but at first 
they are brownishin color. The wo- 
men are fond of having trousers orna- 
mented with red and green. The 
Laps rarely wear linen shirts, or in- 
deed any alinen; but some of the 
Forest Laps wear in Summer a sort 
of shirt made of homespun under the 
tunic, which is the most important 
article of their dress. This tunic, 
which is worn alike by men and wo- 
men, isopen at the neck and halfway 
downthe breast. It generally does 
not reach below the knee, and is 
made of reindeer skin or homespun. 
The only difference between the tunic 
worn bythe men and that worn by 
the women is that the former has a 
high, standing-up, stiff collar. The 
tunics are ornamented with blue and 
red stripes round their edges, and the 
women are specially fond of a variety 
of colors. In Winter furs are worn by 
all,and are required to keep out the 
intense cold. The tunics are fastened 
round the waist by a belt, which is 
often highly ornamented, and de- 
pending from which, the women gen- 
erally carry a bunch of scissors and 
needle-holders, The women also fre- 








kerchief round their necks. The 
head-dress of men and women is the 
same, viz. a tall sugar-loaf-shaped 
cap, made of blue cloth, sewed with 
red, though sometimes other colors 
are used. Suchisa general descrip- 
tion of the Lap dress, but there are, 
of course, differences in material and 
ornamentation, arising out of the 
comparative wealth of the wearers. 
It is said that in Lule Lapmark or- 
naments are not so common as they 
once were, and that the Laps have 
used the money which they obtained 
by their sale in maintaining schools. 
—Fraser’s Magazine, 
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CARE OF THE EAR, 


In his treatise on physiology,Hinton 
givesus to understand that the passage 
ofthe ear does not require cleaning by 
us; nature undertakes that task andin 
the healthy state fulfills it perfectly. 
Her means for cleansing the ear is the 
wax, which §dries up into thin scales 
peels offand falls away imperceptibly, 
In health the passage of the ear is 
never dirty, but an attempt to clean it 
will infallibly makeit so, Washing the 
ear out with soap and water is bad; it 
Keeps the wax moist when it ought 
to become dry and scaly, and makes it 
absorb dust. But the most hurtful 
thingis the introduction of the corner 
of ;a towel screwed up and twisted 
around, This proceeding irritates the 
passage and presses down the wax 
and flakes of skin upon the mem- 
brane of the tympanum, producing 
pain, inflammation and deafness. 
The washing should only extend to 
the outer surface as faras the fingers 
ean reach. 





{ PECULIAR FOOD, 





Pemmican, the favorite food of the 
Indian and the half-breed Canadian 
voyageur, can be made from the flesh 
of any animal, but it is nearly altos 
gether composed of buffalo meat, 
The meat is first cut into slices, then 
dried either by fire or inthe sun, and 
then pounded or beaten outinto a 
thick flaky substance. In this state 
itis put into alarge bag made from 
the hide of the animal, the dry pulp 
being soldered down into a hard 
solid mass by melted fat being pourec 
overit. The quantity of fat is nearly 
half the total weight, forty pounds 
of fat going to fifty pounds of “beat 
meat,’’ The best pemmican generally 
has added to it ten pounds of berries 
and sugar, the whole composition 
forming the most solid description of 
food that man can make. If any per- 
son should feel inclined to ask, ‘What 
does pemmican taste like?’’? we can 
only reply, “Like pemmican.”’ There 
is nothing else in the world that 
bears toit the slightest resemblance, 
There is rubciboo and richot, and 
pemmican plain and pemmican raw— 
this last method being the one most 
in vogue among voyageurs; but the 
richot, to us, seemed the best. Mixed 
with a little flour, and fried in a pan, 
pemmican in this form can be eaten’ 
provided the appetite be sharp, and 
there is nothing else to be had. This 
last consideration is, however, of im- 
portance, 





ADULTERATION OF EssEeNTIAL O1Ls,— 
At the last annual meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, particular attention was called 
to the wholesale adulteration of essen- 
tial oils,a pure article being the ex- 
ception. Oil of turpentine appears to 
be the favorite adulteration, in some 
eases merely enough of the genuine 
easential oil being added to give it 
the desired flavor. French oil of al- 
monds is frequently made from peach 
kernels. Wax is largely adulterated 
with paraffine; but the worst speci- 
men of wax reported on, was com- 
posed mainly of some peculiar earthy- 
substance, which had been made 
to assume the proper appearance by 
dipping into melted wax, Castor oil 
is usually adulterated with lard and 
croton oils. 





It is asserted that Cubans soak straw 


SPIRITUALISM IN JAPAN, 





















































































































Mesmerists and mediums may hide 
their diminished heads. There are two 
old women in Japan who have the repu- 
tation of doing far more than any electro- 
biologist has attempted. Near the tein- 
ple Ekoin, called the demon Baba, dwells 
an old lady who casts out evil spirits 
from suffering people and cures them of 
all their complaints. When fever is en- 
demic she is an important personage, 
and has more work than she can accomt 
plish imposed upon her. Another old 
woman, rejoicing in the name of Oshaka- 
kababa, is a centenarian and very wrink- 
led. This lady; when she condescends to 
give her aid, swells vut to an enormous 
size. She says Shaka has entered her 
stomach, and making use of her mouth, 
Shaka, a veritable medium, answers all 
manner of questions, tells the origin and 
cure of sickness, and relates the doings 
of the absent and the dead. It is said 
that she is visited by all rauks of people 
of both sexes and allages, 





NFTrors AND) ‘“SnHootina Stans.”— 
We have all doubtless, at some time 
or other, admired the graceful curve 
described on the serene sky of an 
autumnal night by one of those me- 
teors that flash into existence for a 
moment and then are gone, and which 
are commonly known as “shooting 
stars.” These bodies are in reality 
small fragments of matter—‘‘mere 
cosmical dust,” to use Humboldt’s 
expression— coming tous from outer 
space and traveling at a planetary rate 
of speed—a velocity which has been 
variously estimated, but which would 
probably suffice to carry one of iiese 
bodies from London to Brighton (fifty 
miles) in three or four seconds, Of 
course this wonderfully high rate of 
speed, in comparison with which @ 
cannon-ball, even — at-the» commence- 
ment of its flight, can scarcely be 
said to crawl, is checked as soon as, 
yielding tothe attraction of our earth, 
they enter the dense medium of our 
atmosphere. As the match is kindled 
by friction on the box, us the iron 
horse-shoe strikes fire from the stones 
of our streets, so, in this case as, in 
every other, is arrested motion con- 
verted ‘inte heat, and into heat so in- 
tense that these bodies become incan- 
descent, and are iu most cases entire- 
ly burnt and dissipated before they 
reach the earth, Occasionally, in- 
deed, one larger than the rest does 
fallto the ground; butso rarely is this 
the case that any possible danger 
arising from sucha cause is scarecly 
to be deemed worthy of a moment’s 
consideration, When we came. to 
consider, bowever, that at certain 
seasons of the year many thousands 
of these bodies flush through some 
portion of the atmosphere every twen- 
ty-four hours, it will be seen that 
they would constitute no trifling 
source of danger; wnd the inhabitants 
of this lower world would be exposed 
to a bombardment from missiles, the 
smallest of which; on account of its 
prodigious impetus, would be danger- 


ous, but that the air—the invisible 
ambient air, of whose existence we 
are seareely sensible—shields uS from 


their impact as effectually as a wall 
of steel. The air extends to a height 
that has been variously estimated, 
but which is probably about forty- 
five or fifty miles above the surface 
of the earth. At a greater altitude 
than this it must bea very rare me- 
dium, indeed, if it exists at all. Or- 
ganie lifemay be considered to cease at 
a distance of about three miles above 
the sea-level. It is true the eondor 
is sometinies beheld soaring above 
the Andes at a greater height than 
this, and aeronauts have accomplished 
still loftier flights; but it is very cer- 
tain that life cannot be maintained at 
a much greater elevation than the one 
specified. 
—_——_—--_—- --- 
In the Boston Custom House, recently, 
a coin check fot one cent was issued. It 
it is directedto the Assistant ‘Treasurer 
of the United States, and bears the sig- 
natures of the Cvllector and Deputy 





paper in tobacco juice and use it for ci- 
gar fillings, 








Collector. 























yo Measure the:Baby 

We measured the riotous baby 3: 3 
Against the cottage wall— . Ki 

Alily grew at the threshold : 
And the boy was just as tall; —. 

A royal tiger-lily, - 
With spote of purple and gold, i 

And as heart like jewelled chalice 
The fragrant dew to hold. 


Without the blackbirds whistie 
High up in the old roof trees, 
And to and fro at the window 
The red rose rocked her bees, 
And the wee pink fists of the baby , 
Were never a moment still— 
Bnatching at shine and shadow 
That danced on the window sill. 





- 
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His eyes were wide as blue bells, 
His mouth like a flower unblown— 

Two little bare feet like funny white ming, 
Peeped out from his snowy gown; 

And we thought, with a thril) of rapture, 
That yet had « touch of pain, 

When June rolls round with her roses, 
We'll measure the boy again. 

Ah me! ina darkened chamber, " 
With the sunshine shut away; 

Through tears that fell like bitter rain, 
We measured our baby to-day; 

And the little bare feet that were dimpled, 
And sweet as a budding rose, 

Lay side by side together, 
In the hush of a long repose, . 


Up from the dainty pillow, 
White as the risen dawn, 
The fair little face lay amiling, 
With the light of heaven thereon; 
And the dear little hands, like rose leavep 
Dropped from the rose, lay still, 
Hever to snatch at thesunshine ,; 
That crept to the shrouded sill, | 


‘We measured the sleeping baby, 
With ribbons white as snow, 

For the shining rosewood casket 
That waited him below; 

4nd out of the darkened chamber, 
We went with a childless moan— 

To the height of the sinless angels 
Our little one has grown. , 


” 








The Ae wm 


The scene isa poor lodging-house in 
New York. The tailor lived on the second 
floor, and did his best to make a living 
for his wife and four children. 

Down stairs, the small tobacconist 
lived ina state of perpetual anxiety about 
the tailor’s rent, which the said tailor 
generally gave up piecemeal and wijh 
groans, as «people gave up their teeth, 
not because he did not wish to pay all 
his bills, but because of a shortness of 
funds commonto many people. 

Upinthe attic lived the single lodger, 
of whom no one knew anything. His 
name was Smith; but what did that tell, 


fous eyes. What his business was, or if 
he had any, no one knew. Perhaps he 
wore linen, only no sign of it was percep- 
tible. We may also hope that he wore 
stockings. The poor apothecary of 
and Juliet put the tobacconist in 
of his attic lodger, when, having 
presented with tickets by the theat- 
of the first floor he went 


to have none. At noonhe went 
out for sloaf of bread and a pitcher of 
beer. After twelve o'clock he disap- 
peared until midnight, when he let him- 
self in with a latch-key, and went to bed 
without a candle. 

“And for all he told any one about 
himself,” said the tobacconist’s wife, “he 
might have been a ghost.” 

“But he's civil spoken,” said the 
tailor’s wife, to whom he always said, 
“Excuse me, ma'am,” when he found her 
aflopon the staircase, in a puddle of soap 
and water, and was obliged to wade 
through the flood with his bread and 
beer. And the tailor’s wife who had, 
lived at service in her youth, even ven- 
tared to hint to her husband that she 
thought Mr. Smith was a gentleman. 
However, this fancy the tailor crushed at 
once with a terse “Gentlemen don't wear 
no such coats as that, Sally.” 


* Poor little tailor! he sat cross-legged 
on his board and stitched, and measured 





men DY tHei? Gosis. 14 Ovo LaG UITad- 
ured, or even mended, more coats, it 
would have been better for him and his 
brood. Times seemed to grow worse. 
custom less, the money harder to get, 
When the little man read in his morn- 
ing’s paper of men who had shot them- 
selves, or taken landanum, he wondered 
whether they had four children with 
hearty appetites, and a prospect of having 
nothing for them to eat some day. Not 
that he had any idea of killing himself; 
besides, he Shad been told by his clergy- 
man that suicide was wicked; but he 
couldn't help thinking. And that civil 
lodger in the attic, how did he fare? 
One night, when Sally who had been mend- 
ing and washing and ironing the family 
rags and patches all day, was economically 
using up the fire by baking a loaf of 
bread in the stove oven, she heard the 
lodger come in, He went up-stairs, and 
pacedthe floor. He came out into the 
entry, and creaked on the stairs. He 
seemed as restless as a caged tiger; and 
he had behaved just so for three nights, 
instead of retiring at once, as the tailor’s 
family knew that he generally did by 
the creaking and snapping of his bed- 
stead. 

“What can ail him ?” said Sally,as she 
took her bread out of the oven, and 
poked it witha straw, finding it done. 


“What can ail him? I hope he ain't 
sick, nor nothing; he’s so civil, poor 
dear.” 


Then Sally listened again. 

“I declare, he’s coming down,” she said. 
“He must be ill; and there he is a-knock- 
ing—law |!” 

Then she opened the door. 

The lid of the stove was off, and the 
red light flashed upon a hungry face, 
with hollow cheeks and hungry eyes. It 
almost frightened the tailor’s wife. 

The gaunt hand stretched itself out, 
and a voice said, faintly, “Madam, I 
know you have a kind heart. “I'm hor- 
ribly hungry. It’s three days since I 
ate anything; and—I don't wantto die.” 

“Law! I should think not,” said the 
woman, “Why, law me, I’m so sorry! 
And I suppose you can’t get a job? Law! 
why, do take it. I ain't got nothing 
else. You see, we're pretty poor our- 
selves—and—— There—oh, law!” 

She was trembling; she did nut know 
why. She was thinking to herself, “It’s 
like a play. It makes me want to cry.” 

There he stood,the warm bread she 
had given him in his hands, tearing bits 
from it and eating it. He backed away, 
still eating. Hecame back andstretched 
his hands toward her. 

“| didn’t say thank yon,” he said. 
“Shank you —thank you;” and went 
away. 

Sally sat down, trembling still. To be 
out of a job, to be hungry, were no rare 
things, and no tragic things in her ex- 
perience; but this man had stirred her 
soul, somehow —frightend her, she 
said. 

“I hadn’t any business to give away a 
loaf of bread,” said Sally; “I ought to 
have cut some; but there, now,I couldn't 
help it.” 

Then Sally went to bed, and slept and 
dreamed of the hollow-cheeked, famished 
lodger of the attic. 

There was more bread the next day 
andIam not sure but that the tailor's 
wife made an extra loaf, in expectation 
of another call from her neighbor; but 
he M&d not come, and in the course of 
time, Sally had enough to think about 
without leaving her own floor. 

Matters did not prosper with the fami- 
ly. Little Lena had the scarlet-fever, 
and lay for a long while at death's door, 
and the work with which the mother 
helped to fill the family purse was nec- 
essarily neglected, and her customers 
grew angry and left her. Then the baby 
died. Poor little baby! The mother 
wept bitterly. The father also longed to 
weep, although children were expen- 
sive luxuries in that poor household, 


Finally, the last affliction fell upon 
the tailor—a whitlow on his right 
thamb. 

















‘rhere was an end of it all, it seemed to 
both. Nothing but the hospital and the 
workhouse lay before them. The rent 
quite unpaid at last; and the tobacco- 
nist was in a fury. He came to give 
them warning along witha piece of his 
mind. Onthe morrow, out they should 
go, neck and crop. 


ing. The wife, woman-like, had her 
word, 
“Where shall we go?” she asked, “We 


haven’t a penny iu the world.” 

“It’s nothing to me where you go,” 
said the landlord, “so that you get out of 
my rooms. | want them for honester peo- 
ple.” 

“We're unfortunate, but we never 
meant te be dishonest,” cried the wife. 

Then her husband, with an angry word 
bade her hold her tongue. 

“It’s all the same,” he said. “We'll go 
tomorrow. And now yougo, Mr. Land- 
lord.” 

Then they were left alone, bemoaning, 
their hard fate. There was absolutely 
nothing to eat in the house, 

Sally looked at her empty flour barrel, 
andat her wretched family, and burst 
into tears, 

“It’s no use trying any longer,” she 
said. “Lf the Lord would only take us! 
That’s all I ask.” 

She put the children to bed and sat 
down upon a chair, drawn by force of 
habit to the hearth of her empty stove* 
Her husband, between pain and anxiety, 
was less a sane than amad man. He 
paced the floor like a tiger, talking to 
himself. The bit of tallow candle burnt 
low; the _— bitter wind rattled the case- 
ment; the rain beat against it, 

Weshall be out in all that to-morrow,” 
saidthe man. “We'll have no place to 
hide our heads, We've not got a friend 
in the world.” 

“We've got one friend, I hope,” said 
the wife. 

“Who is he?” asked the tailor. 

“God,” said the woman, “May be, Hell 
finda way to help us. We haven't been 
very bad, Sam.” 

“Better than us have starved before 
now,’said the tailor. “We haven't any 
particular right to expect miracles, thatI 
knowof. Hark! what’s that?” 

“A knock,” said his wife, and trembling 
lest her landlord should have returned, 
opened the door. 

Without stood the tall, gaunt figure 
of the lodger in the attic. 

“He’s come for more bread,” thought 
the woman; and amidst her own trouble, 
she grieved over the thought of refusing 
his appeal. 

This is what he said:— 

“Madam, awhile agoI took the liberty 
of asking yor for bread. Allow me to re- 
turn a loaf, with thanks.” 

So he vanished. A whole, fresh loaf 
lay inthe woman’s hands. She carried 


it in. 

“That's more than I expected to- 
night,” she said. “You see, God is 
good.” 

She lifted the stide of the candlestick 
alittle. The light flared up. 

“Shall break it now, or wait until 


morning ? she asked. 

“Now, mother,” cried a child’s voice 
from the bed. “I'm hungry.” 

Sally broke the loaf in two. 
with singular ease. fhe gave a little 
ery. It had evidently been cut before 
and joined together; and from the heart 
a handful of crumbs had been scooped, 
and initlay a little white packet. 

“It's fairy bread,” cried Sally, remem- 
bering some old country legend. 

“Look at it before the light goes,” cried 
the tailor, 

Sally obeyed, She opened the packet, 
and found within twoenyelopes. In one 
was this note:— 


It parted 


hfe, I know you arein trouble, and yes- 
terday my luck turned. To-day I am 
worth fifty thousand dollars, having now 
a law-suit that has been pending for 
years. Please accept the enclosure, 
and believe me your ever obliged 

“Artic LopGER.” 


“Mapam.-— Your loaf of bread saved my ( 


The tailor said noth. | 
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There was @ five liundred dollar note 
in the other envelope; and when she saw 
it, Sally thought herself the happiest 
woman in Christendom, 

The gift wasthe saving of the family. 
Sally had cast her bread upon the wa- 
ters, to find it againin very truth, And 
when the tailor’s hand was well again, 
there was a patron for him who dressed 
in such a manner that Sam no longer 
doubted him a gentleman, The attic 
lodger wears the finest broadcloth now 
and the tobacconist bows lowasthe meets 
him on his way out, or sells him choice 
Havanas over the counter. He stops at 
the door 3 his carriage, and lodges in 

onger; but he never has for- 
gotten, nor seems likely to forget, the 
loaf of bread given him by the poor 
tailor’s wife when he was starving. 
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THE FIRST GREAT jTIPPLE ON MAN- 
HATTAN ISLAND, - 


There was a tradition a hundred years 
ago among some of the neighboring 
tribes, that an old chief said had been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in which it was stated that when 
the Indians here first saw the ship, 
which seemed a huge white thing 
moving up, they thought it was some 
monstrous fish, but finally concluded it 
to be the canoe of the great Manitou vis- 
iting his children. Runners were im- 
mediately sent to the neighboring tribes, 
who flocked to the place of rendezvous. 
Sacrifices were prepared, and a grand 
ordered for his reception. Hud- 
son, dressed in scarlet, and attended by 
a portion of his crew, came ashore, and 
the chiefs, grave and respectful, gather >d 
ina semi-circle around him. Hudson, to 
show his friendly feelings, poured out a 
glass of brandy, and tasting it himself, 
handed it to the nearest chief. He 
gravely smelled of it, and handed it to 
the next one, who did the same and 
passed it on. In this way it went the 
entire circle without being tasted. At 
last a young brave declared it was an in- 
sult to the great Manitou not to drink 
after he had shown them an example, 
and if no one else would drink it he 
would, let the consequences be what 
they tmight. So, bidding them all a 
solemn farewell, he drained the goblet 
at a draught. The chiefs watched him 
with anxiety, wondering what the effect 
would be. Theyoung brave very soon 
began to stagger, till at length, overcome 
by the heavy dose, he sunk on the 
ground ina dranken stupor. The chiefs 
looked on at first in still terror, and then 
a low, wild death wail rose on the air. 
But after a while the apparently dead 
man began to rally, andat length jump- 
ing on his feet, capered ronndin the 
most excited, grotesque manner, declar- 
ing he never felt sohappy in his life, and 
asked for more liquor. The other chiefs 
no longer hesitated, and following his 
example, the first great tipple on New 
York Island took place, ending in a scene 
of beastly intoxication. 

From that time on, the name of the 
island in the Delaware language signi- 
fied “the place of the big drank.” | 
Many people think it would be good 
name for it now, or at least portions of 
it not only where the “sachems” do con- 
gregate, but other places.—H arper's. 





frown paper blankets,for poor men’s 
beds, are being manufactured in Eng- 
gland. 


Tue largest armor plate ever made was 
produced March 15, at the Cycle works 
of Messrs, Cammell & Co., in Shef- 
field, England. The thickest made 
previously was fourteen inches, but the 
plate made on the 15th was twenty-two 
inches thick. It is one of several intend- 
ed fortwo war vessels now constructing 
for the Itaiian government. The plate, 
wiich weighs thirty-five tons, will be 
tested by a 100 tom gun. Each vessel 


will have two turrets, and each turret 
two guns. The plate was yery success= 
fully rolled. 
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| CENTENNIALS 


Among the curious Philadelpha con- 
tributions will be a steel file eight 
feet long, 


Three hundred messenger boys, for 
the exclusive accommodation of the 
visitors, will be in attendance at tho 
Centennial Grounds, 


The pavilion of wood, glass and 
iron, designed for the engineers and 
surveyors of New York, isan elabor- 
ate and tasteful structure. 


The new Pennsylvania Railroad de- 
pot, near the Machinery Building, 
though only a temporary structure, 
will be furnished with every possible 
convenience for passengers. 


The Queen of Engiand’s paintings 
which will be exhibited atthe Centen- 
nial will be guarded constantly by a 
squad of policemen. The pictures 
have ‘been heavily insured in eight 
different English companies. 


Colonel Thomas A. Scott, in ro- 
sponse to an appeal by members of 
Congress from Texas, has tendered a 
free passage to veteran sodiers of the 
Mexican War residing in Texas 
toand from the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. 


The Centennial Commission have 
invited Mr. P.S. Gilmore to conduct 
the musical exercises on the Fourth of 
July, and he has accepted. They have 
also engaged Mr. Gilmore and his full 
band to give grand concerts for thirty 
days following the opening day, 


The pupils ofthe Providence public 
schools [are drawing maps, which will 
be sent to the Centennial Exposition. 
One of them, the ,son of un oysterman 
has drawn the map of Rhode Island 
inside the two halves of a clamshell. 
But then Rhode Island is not a large 
State. 


Davy Crockett’s antique rifle is to 
be exhibited at Philadelphia. The 
coon that came down to Davy, made 
a profound bow, stepped into his 
game bag, shut his eyes and “‘mur- 
mured, “Got any chloroform about 
you?” is supposed to be stuffed and 
preserved on the shelves of the Louis- 
ville Library. 


Notwithstanding the Centennial 
the Philadelphia papers contain 
columns of advertisements for board- 
ers the price when stated being from 
five to ten dollars per week. This in- 
cludes lodging and three meals per 
day. People of moderate means will 
find no difficulty in suiting themselves 
there for the next six months by con- 
sulting the advertisements. 


The most remarkable of the contri 
butions Jof Hawaii to the Centennial 
Exhibition area couple of volumes of 
Bowditch’s “Navigator,’’ in the Japa- 
nese language, which are sent by Rev. 
Dr. Damon, of this city. The work is 
one of twenty copies which were all 
made by hand, and with incredible 
neatness and skill, in Japan, about 
twenty years ago. ~ eh 


The London publishers of Punch 
will exhibit a magnificent book case 
of gigantic dimensions at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. It is of exquisite 
workmanship in wood, 12 feet square 
by 22 feet high, and will contain the 
principal publications of the exhibl- 
tors, who will invite inspection and 
perusal by placing over the entrance 
Shakespeare’s motto: “Come and 
take choice ofall my library, and so 
beguile thy sorrow.” * 


The rules for exhibitors provide 
that:— Objects for exhibition will be 
admitted until April 10th, and heavy 
and bulky machinery must be set up 
by the 20th of April, and all objects 
by the ist of May. All exhibits in 
the United States section must be en. 
tered at the office of the chief of 
the bureau. The main lines of pipe 
for steam, water, gas, and sewerage 
will be laid by the Commission, but 
exhibitors must supply all connecting 
pipes. 


The narrow-gauge railroad will be 
one of the conveniences of the 
grounds,in fact a necessity, as under 
the orders of the Commission no ve- 
hicle will be allowed uvon the crounds 





except those on exhibition. It encir- 
cles the entire grounds, passing all 
the principal buildings, and is about 
six miles in length. It will be equip- 
ped by the West End Passenger Rail- 
way, the cars to be propelled by 
steam, affording comfortable and 
rapid transit within the inclosure, 


The big gun from the Krupp Works 
of Essen passed through Osnabruck 
onthe 2ist of February, on its way to 
Philadelphia. The bore of the can- 
non which weighs 100,000 pounds, was 
placed upon two 8-wheel platform- 
cars, while the attachments were 
transported upon 12 and 8-wheel cars, 
A single charge for this monster can- 
nonis 300 pounds of powder. It is 
probably the largest steel gun that 
has ever been cast, and is destined 
to attract much attention in Phila- 
delphia. 


Dr. W. A. Washington, grand! 
nephew of General George Washing- 
ton, the nearest living relative to the 
father of his country, anda residen- 
of Denison, Tex., has sent abox con- 
taining the following articles: Gen- 
eral Washington’s court suit of brown 
silk, supposed to be the suit in which 
he was inaugurated. Ivory seal, set 
in gold, presented to Washington by 
General Lafayette. Sword presented 
to Washington by General Darks, the 
famous Indian fighter, before the 
Revolution. Knee and shoe-buckles, 
and, most valuable of all, twelve au- 
tograpi: letters from General Wash- 
ington tv his brother Samuel, dated 
between 1772 and 1783, some from 
Mount Vernon and some from the 
field, and all giving Washington’. 
private views of the war thon wag 
ging. 
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MAGNETIC Lock.— One of the most 
ingenious forms of lock now made— 
known as the magnetic—is construct- 
ed without key hole, with changeable 
key, and is useless to all but the 
owner. Itis made of brass, or some 
non-magnetic metal,the harder the 
better; and four circular metallic 
pieces, having the adjustable magnets 
centred rather tightly on them, are 
suspended on pivots, which allow of 
rotation with sufficient ease, and each 
has a groove nearly to the ‘centre, to 
admit the four prongs of the bolt in 
unlocking, and the whole is nicely 
balanced. There being no springs, 
and the bolt only required to slide 
easily, the handle must be allowed to 
turnin its centre when the force used 
would exceed what is necessary to 
slide the bolt. 





In Germany the telegraph wires are 
infuture to be carried underground. 
The object of this change is to 
prevent the interruption of communi- 
cations which regularly follows a 
storm, 
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Avery good impression of any article 
of metal having a flat ornamented sur- 
face may be taken by wetting some note 
paper with the tongue and smoking it 
over 8 gas flame. The article is then 
pressed upon the smoked circle, when, if 
the operation be carefully conducted, a 
clear impression will appear. This can 
be made permanent by drawing the pa- 
per through milk and afterwards dry- 
ing it. 

fs 


A scientilic contemporary states 
thatin adrop of water obtained from 
a single snowflake, and magnified five 
hundred times,were found pieces of 
coal, fragments of cloth, grains of 
etarch, sandy matter,and an immense 
variety of other substances, not a 
fragment of which exceeded in di- 
ameter the three thousandth part 
of an inch. 
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So great is the excitement over the 
recent disco2ries at Pike’s Peak, and so 
rich ali the country thereabouts, that a 
citizen of Colorado Springs, as a joke, 
reduced astone jug in a mortar, carried 
the powder to an assayer, and was much 
surprised to find the jug yielded at the 
rate of $17,52 to the ton. 





AMONG THE SHARKS, 


A large lifebvat, crossing the bar of the 
San Juan River, upset, precipitating the 
crew, consisting of two officers (white) 
and ten colored men, into the water, the 
boat being turned upside down, “I felt,” 
says the narrator, “that my life was not 
worth half an hour's purchase. The cox- 
swain to the boat, a weakly black man, 
rose alongside of me after the plunge. 
He was in great terror, and I felt that if 
the sharks did not harm him he could 
scarcely reach the shore without help; so 
I encouraged him by telling him I would 
swim by him, and give hima hand if he 
felt tired. ‘No tired, massa; neber live 
to be tired; look at dem round us." I 
felt that he was as close to the truth as 
possible, for we were literally in the cen- 
tre of a shoal of sharks, whose black 
triangular fins we could see on all sides 
sailing round us. As the beach was quite 
close we first endeavored to make that, but 
soon discovered that the current was so 
strong that we made no headway and we 
were forced to turn toward the boat, 
which was 150 yards away, drifting out to 
sea, turned upside down, with the rest 
ofthe crew astride on her keel. There 
was nothing, however, for it but to swim 
to her, and, aided by the strong current, 
we soon shortened the distance. All this 
time the sharks were around us, making, 
I fancied, smaller circles, and once or 
twice I thought I felt something touch 
my feet with a rush, as these horrid 
brutes do before they bite. If it was my 
imagination it was nota great stretch, 
however, for we had not got twenty yards 
ahead of the spot when my companion 
shrieked, threw up his arms and disap- 
peared beneath the waves. A rush of 
black fins and their sudden disappearance 
under the water was the last thing I re- 
membered until 1 found myself alongside 
our ship inthe sternsheets of the cutter 
which had been sent to the rescue.” 

Considering the foolhardy rashness of 
the negroes in bathing it is surprising 
how comparatively few accidents happen. 
“Dive for sixpence, massa,” intothe water 


where sharks have been seen the same 
morning. However, he will never ven- 
ture in after dark. Sharks, like many 


other fish, bite more freely at night; in 
fact, sharky waters, where the fish are 
shy and bathing is comparatively free 
from danger during the day, cannot be 
entered after nightfall without very great 
risk, the more especially that at night 
sharks will, like trout, prowl about shal- 
low water barely sufficient to cover them. 
The writer recollects at Colontwo stokers 
of the mail steamer Tyne taking fore- 
castle leave one night. The ship was 
warped alongside the wharf and these 
two men crept along one of the hawsers, 
hand over foot, to reach the wharf. The 
first gotover safely, but the second slipped 
and fell into the water. Not at all 
frightened, in a low voice he told his 
companion to lower hima rope from the 
wharf, but he had scarcely spoken when 
he disappeared and did not rise again. 
A shark's stomach toasailor isa matter 
of extreme interest. “Let’s see what's 
jnside of him,” is Jack’s first thought 
when the monster lies dead on the deck; 
hough Jack 1s invariably disappointed of 
finding treasure, 
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In Great Britian there are 410,000 men 
employed in the coal mines below 
the ground, and 106,000 engaged above 
ground. The coal mined each year 
amounts to 128,500,000 tons. Onan aver- 
1,000 men are killed every year and 4,000 
wounded. In the last half century 50.000 
men have been killed in the mines and 
some 200,000 were wounded. 





There are $1,000,000 worth of shoe 
pegs made yearlyin the United States, 
most of them in Massachusetts, re- 
quiring 100,000 cubic feetof white birh. 





The Commplace Book of John Mil- 
ton, discovered in October, 1874, and just 
printed by the Camden Society, is said 
to be commonplace in character as well 
as in name, 








SCHILLER’S ACCENT. 


Goethe and Schiller worked co-opera- 
tively under the influence of their kind 
friend, Duke Karl August, in Weimer, and 
Iffand was creating a new school in 
Mannheim. It was there that Schiller’s 
“Robbers” first saw the light of day 
and that Iffland, in the character of Mvor, 
achieved a ttiumph which revolutionized 
the entire theatre. The public was fran- 
tic with excitement and Schiller woke up 
the next morning to find himself a great 
man, When he heard of the enormous 
success of his play, he escaped from the 
tyranny of Prince Charles sehool, and 
walked from Stuttgart to Mannheim in 
midwinter in a light Sammer suit, 
When there he handed his second play, 
“Love and Intrigue,” to the management. 
Intendant von Dahlberg appointed the 
three stage managers, headed by Wolf, 
to hear it read by the author. After the 
reading of the second act they all shook 
their heads, and Wolf took Schiller aside 
and asked whether he was sure that he 
was the man who had written the “ Rob- 
bers.” Schiller looked at him with large 
eyes, and upon Wolf's explanation that 
he could hardly credit that the author of 
the “Robbers’’ could be guilty of such 
trash as he had just. now read. “Is it 
really so bad?” Schiller asked with a deep 
sigh. “Very bad indeed, Herr Schiller; 
but if you will leave the manuscript with 
mel will read the other acts, and see 
whether anything can be done with it.” 
Early next morning Schiller was aroused 
from slumber in his miserable garret by 
loud knocking, and on opening the door, 
Wolf flew into his arms, exclaiming, 
“Schiller, that’s a great play of yours; it 
was your confounded Suabian accent that 
spoiled it all.” Poor Schiller! He was 
very fond of reading, and, it is said, in- 
tended once to enter the profession, 4 
step from which he was only prevented 
by his friends, who showed him the utter 
impossibility of success with such an ac- 
cent. Frau von Kaib, a great friend of 
his, tells the following story of him. He 
usually gave her everything to peruse 
before he placed it in the hands of the 
printers. One day he read a couple of 
acts of “Don Carlos” to her. In the mid- 
dle of his reading she burst out laughing, 
with the: exclamation, “Schiller, that’s the 
worst thing you have ever written.” In 
disgust he threw the manuscript on the 
floor and left the room. She took it up, 
read it herself and was in ecstacy. “It 
was that awful Schwaebische accent,”— 
Maemillan's Magazine. 





Yue Exectric Heapn-Liant.—Addt- 
tional experiments with the electric 
light asa head light for locomotives 
have been made on one of the princi- 
pal railroads in Russia, and with suc 
cessful results, the apparatus consist- 
ingina battery of forty-eight couples, 
which produced sufficient illumina- 
tion to light up the track for a dis- 
tance of from fifteen to eighteen hun- 
dred feet ahead. A correspondent of 
Les Mondes suggests, however, that a 
small electric machine would serve 
the purpose much better than a gal- 
vanic battery, liable to injury by agi- 
tation. Itis proposed to connect the 
mechanism directly with the front 
axle, the revolution of which will set 
the former inoperation. The chances 
of danger usually augment with the 
speed ; but, arranged as here de- 
scribed, the intensity of the light 
would increase in like ratio up to cer- 
tain limits. In running slowly, the 
jllumination would be comparatively 
feeble, but in such case the bell, whis- 
tle, and other signals would it is be- 
lieved, afford warniag in ample time. 





A remarkable duel is reported from 
the neighborhood of Toulouse. The 
combatants were two journalists, and 
both good shots. They met at 8 in the 
morning, and after the usual prelimin- 
aries the signal to fire was given. Both 
theduellists fell dead on the spot, each 
having received a ball in the region of 
the heart, They were both married and 
leave large families, 
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ninoteen fathoms. H wever, it is intended to try electric lights | terrible of afl wars, a relizious war, wust break out, ard every 


as well as submarine lamps 


In November the Vanguard was | Catholic, without distinction, will rise in defence of his liberties. 


ried on with great difficulty, as it is very dark at the depth of|of which their independence has long been admitted, the most 
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eight feet six incbes in the sand, and since then we understand | So says \. Buffet’s journal, the ‘ Patrie,” without stopping to 


that wore sand bas drifted round her.” 


take into account the certainty that every Liberal will rise in 


The ‘London Mark Lave Express” of April 2!tb, in its review | defence of bis liberties also, and (hat the “liberties” claimed by 


the Charch will fiud but a few fierce fanatics to take up their 


~\of the grain trade, says: “The temperature of the past week, | endgelsin their defence. ‘I'he Ultramontane ergaus ph mye into 


although low, recovered from the unusual depression previously | the fonlest abuse of the Repnilican papers, weich had meekly 


lo spite of the improvement in the aspect of the country a 


i i i ; ek | cite : ya whi ibit rene ates from leaving 
-| noticed, and vegetation recovered from its temporary check |cited the laws which prohibit: Preneh prela | lea 
~ oon fter | their dioceses or attending meetings without the previous au- 


a brief period of sunshine, the e-ndition of the land is still| thorzation of the Government. 


very backward for this time of the year, even in the most 
favored localities. Autumn-sown crups, although backward, 
make a fair show and appear not to have suffered 80 much as 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Quee> of England bas returned from her trip to German: 
in fine health and spirits, although there is increasing dissatis 
faction throughout Great Britain, in consequence of the passage 
of the ‘Royal Titles Act,” which is looked on everywhere asa 
big mistake, 

The Prince of Wales and Prince Arthur arrived at Madrid ov 
April 25th. King Alfonso and suite awaited their arrival at tbe 
Soathern Railway Station with a datachment of infantry, form- 
inga guard of honor. The King and the Princes, with their 
suites, entered the city in seven carriages, each drawn by four 
horses, escorted by the Royal Horse Guards. On the arrival of 
the royal party at the Palace,they were received by the grandees 
of Spain, the Ministers and Court officials, the Royal Band 
playing ‘Giod Save the Queen."’ 

Lord Lyttelton (George William Lyttelton) committed suicide 
in London on April 18th. Atthe Coroner's inquest on April 
20th, the jury found a verdict of suivide while iu a state of un— 
sound mind, ‘The deceased has been tora longtime in a state 
of great mental depression. Lord Lyttelton, who was under 
charge of a keeper, threw himself over the banisters at his 
residence, 18 Park Crescent, on Tuesday morning. He was 
terribly bruised, and died on the following day. Ie was Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies from 1837 to 1°46. 

The greatest interest is excited in England by the attempts 
about to be made to raiso the iron-clad War Steamship “Van- 
guard” which was sunk off the coast of Ireland last fall, 
tho Lordon “ttwdard” says: * Th) at empt to rsi-e the 
*V.pguard’ i+ pow on the+ve of b i g mate, tut come prelimi 





D ry srravgem nt: ar: stil nec sary tf re it «an be com-|F 


menced. ‘he adve tisement fo- teuders on th+ part of th 

Lords of t e Admi alty in December !ast, olicited mo et en 
45) replies and a con'ract f rrai-i gt’ e vess | ba been entered 
into with a Frevch civil eugineer who h-s for a cousiderab e 
time b en a residen’ in England. Yhe method he propos 5 to 
ad .pt i+ as follows: Cuaiseons are to be used having a measnre- 
ment of ten f et in diameter and eleven feet in length They 
are ‘0 be provided with tworiugs at the top and bottom and t> 
ea hb of the lower rings there will b+ about two feet of chain 

having a hoo’ atach @ These chains and hooks are to be used 
to fa ilitate the attaching process to the ‘Vangua d’ ‘The con- 
tractor intends to attach the caissons t» any good holdfas’, such 
as portholes, &c., and as the ship 8 now lying on her ster ourd 
side at an ang eof about 708, he furth r int nds to right her 

and to pass a chain round her, going under ber ster. and tern: 
posts, and joining so as to make a cradle, This chs n be will at 

tach to the caissons, In the interior of the ship about two 
th d air ball will be placee, each havinz a lifting power 
in water of one ton. The first work. fthe divers below water 
will be to attich the caissons by the chains to th+ vessel, until 
a sufficient number of caissons bas been lowered to float the 
ship. Of course she will only rise gradually, so the contractor 
intends to draw her t) shallow water, and when be has brought 
her sixty feet. or thereabouts, from the level of the sen to her 
keel he will lower a floating dock and catch her. The method 
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St. George’s Day. 


was thought probable. The wheat piant is somewhat thin and The congregation of the Anglo ‘American Free Church of St. 
sickly on Leavy lands, but with warm May weather will doubt—| Georg the Martyr, worshipping at the Cuurch of St. Ambrose, 


less make fair progress, although a heavy crop is scarcely to be} 44 ‘Thowpson aud Prince Streets, New York City, held a special 
expected. ‘The deficiency of acreage under wheat this year, 


somewbat limited. 


little dearer,” 


with renewed vigor. 


English trade in this direction way possibly be looked for. 


ly report, and the Easter holidays bave rendered transactions | perce. that is 

Wheat has steadily maintained its late] ¢o- jt carries ¢ 
prices, but there has been no appearance of improvement, ex-| Groat Britain to all parts of the earth. Many of them had 
cept for fine white qualities, which bave been occasionally a 


Passion Week, and the dramatic season was afterward reopened 


while no doubt at'ributable in some measure to a bad seed-time, | 8€Fvice Ov April 23rd in commemoration of St. George 8 Day. 
1s also due to the improbability the farmer foresees of being able | After the usual service, which was read by the Rev. Zina Doty, 
to cultivate the crop remuneratively now that the low price and | rector of St. Ambrose’s, the 
rapid transit of wheat from India render competition more 


severe. The heavy sbipments of wheat from Culcutta have] pojore the Rev. Dr. Rylance read from the 1%;tb Psalm, the 
formed a very marked feature in the trade this scason, and the 


+ ee sa as oro oe, O salem, let wm 

facility with which this class of grain can be sold shows — to Géth aud sixth vorsee—"'If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 4 
the miller it must possess grinding qualities of no mean order. = : of. of my mouth; it I prefer not 
Add to this the fact tbat the price renges lit'le over 40 shillings ee an ant ha tin betoveel prulleaen said 
per quarter, and it must be patent that with the enormous! i.¢ the congregation bad met under circumstances of peculiar 
resources of land and cheap labor in India, the prospect Ot} interest. It was the time set apart for the observance of St. 
selling English wheat at an average of {0 shillings per quarter George's Day. As it happened to fall upon one of the, holydays 
is rendered rather debions, Now that such facilities are offered) 5¢ the Church, it had been thonght proper to give toit a religious 
for the trensit of wheat from the East the low class of graiu| eoopnition. The vame of St. George is typical of the great- 
from Awerica and Russia is almost entirely neglected; +nd the) pecs and glory of Great Britain, and is dear to the hearts of 
influences thus brought to bear on the course of prices is a o 

matter for careful consideration. As some quantity of Calcutta) gi ected the footsteps of some of them 89 that they will never 
wheat has recently been taken for the Contivent it is plain mil-| tary tothe land of their birth, but the feelings of pride and 
lers there begin to appreciate the article, and an extension Of | reyerence for home and England can never leave them. ‘If it 
a The| were once an honor to be called a Rowan citizen it may be 
course of trade bas undergone little change since our last week- 


tv of “Victoria, the Queen of 


Great Britain and Ireland,” “ing ivclnded in the prayer for 


right band forget her cunning If I do not remewer thee, let 


Englishmen wherever they may be. Providence may have 











allowed toa Briton to boast of bis name and pation. Com- 
regarded by Fuglishmen as a divine institution, 
ivilization wherever it goes, !as led the sons of 


settled im this land, bringing their love of the institutions of 
their old home with them. ‘The parish of St. George the 


The “Sheffield ‘lelegraph’’ publishes some statistics of the} Martyr was one of the results of that love, Many years ago it 
local trade with America, and says they ‘plainly demonstrate pe — ys A. og at — Lange ber le Bw 
that since 1873 our trade with the United States has been grad- {4018 18 work faithfully, ee : 
ually falling off, until at the present time we are not deing one- | UV here would feel more at home if the first impressions of 
foarth the omeuns of business — see premege. a the church bad been established, but affiliated with the Church 

Mapy of the principal theatres in London were closed during 


the new land were mingled with the memories of the old. So 


of St Ambrase, The object of making these statements, the 
speaker sail, was to awaken more interest among the Engtish- 
men in New York for the support of the parish. ‘There must 


8 i d them 
Considerable excitement exists among the British community os come here eho would like to.sce what would remis “ 


of Englirh control. 


property. 


000 francs, 


whilst the Republi 


at Stockholm respecting the British Charch. Attempts are ‘ 
peing made by non- British members of the congregation to take | distinct nationel synagogues, The speaker did not wish 
the control of property paid for by English money entirely out to be understood that the stablishment of this church 

The British subjects demanded the Uon- would in avy way conflict with the cther churehes. It would 
sul’s protection for the church property, which the Consul | “4Ve ils own separate work among Englishmen. He then gave 
gianted. ‘I'he Foreign Oflice have teeu communicated with, |* brief history of the British Church, and closed with a sketch 
and the English trustees are determined not to part with the of the typical St. George as tbe respresentative of Christian 


Leon Say’s budget for 1877. 


penditure being 60,000,010 francs. 


town dues in the central markets of Paris, 
which they are to be put on trol bave resulted in a loss to the 
city of no less than 40 0 000 fr. 
had to receive the declarations of the small merchants bringing 
zoods for sale to the markets, and the reset were cle ks, whose 
duty it was to take the rates imposed on sellers, The first class 
of delinquents are stated to have kuowiugly received fa se decla- 
rations as to the value of the articles sold, in consideration of 
bribes and promises of future payment, aud the second group | matcb and an easy ‘Let there not be”—and the mauy-colored 
are to auswer for having connived at the pablic fr ud Sev-n- | creation 1s shrivelied up in blackness. Of a truth, Knowledge 
teen of the traders concerned are to be prosecuted for having 

submitted false statements. 





has never been t io! in practise, and we hope it may prove suo 


f the Mother Church as they had seen it at home. In Jerusa- 
lem, at the beginning ot the Christian era, there were 


wanliness and integrity, for although the saint was a very 


The grand operatic festival organized by the Franco. American diferent saint from those spcken of in the Bible, and was, in 
t 
Union to raise funds for the erection of the statue of Liberty iv 
New York harbor, was beld ia Paris on April 25:b, the audience | brate these auniversarics, as they recalled, among other a. 
consisting of many distinguished persons and the ¢ ile of Parisian ree fhe _ pets ete ctildren of 2 ‘noble sncssiry, oe 
society. Among those present were Mivicter Washburne and wt gi pY sree 1 
all the members of his Legation, ex-lresident Thiers, MM.) Tue seavtiruL poem “The Lost Babies” which ap- 
be agg a eS ee ee one a a peared in our last issue, waa origivally published in ‘* Harpers’ 
Societies joined in the performance of a cantata entitled * Libert ssaly writte i Jyne of B ookly I 
Lag the World,” dedicated to the people of the United goons nett Sg Hg ee at id a 
States, and composed especially for the occasion by Charles oe > s Wx iy ere : 
Gounod. The work was rendered with great spirit and received | . Taw Next Paris EXHIBITION. A decree has et 
wich immonse applause, Several patrio ic songs wer) aung in the ‘Journal Otfierel ‘ annoancing the opening ofa : niversa 
‘The andience was most enthusiastic, M. Laboulaye delivered | Extibition on May Ist, 18°%, A sub-committee, consisting of M. 
an eloquent address. He described the position of France and 
Aperen his S208 hw et Py tse stn rnathe-ascod Seine, the Director of Fine Arts, M. Letriel, Baron Alpho se de 
was the introduetion of free republican prin Beers in the Rotechild, M. Viollet-le Duc, and M. Gustave Roy, is gazetted ia 
modern world. He pointed out the part taken by the French | the * Journal Ofticicl,” to examine and study, with M. Ozenne 
nobility in the achievement of American liberty, and coucluded 
as follows: ‘Ihe proposed movument symbolizes American 
freedom, which bears peace and enlightenment everywhere. 
will be an eternal monumect of the friendship of France and 
Awerica, ever recalling the united names «f Washington aud 
Lifayette, and the uvion of two peoples, who tormerly united to 
found indepeudence, and now unite to cemer:t fraternity.” The 
proceedings terminated with the singing of ‘Hail Columbia ” 


The marvelous recuperation of, France is again proved by |e formed to carry out the undertaking, uoder a guarranty of 
In 1869, the last complete year b - interest by the state, with the condition of sharing after certain 
fore the war, the revenue amounted to | 400,00),00) francs; the profits have been made. It will not then be necessary to de- 
expenditure for 1877 is estimated at the enormous sum ot 2, 120, | 280d & vote of credit trom the Chamber for the buildings and 
0,0.6 tranes. which shows that in eight y-ars the taxation of | Ptetiminary works, calculated to cost a considerale sum. Everye 
rance had increased 60 per cent, the excess over last :e r's ex thing leads one to believe that in the country and among its 
Siete Wor tee army and nay ,|fepresentatives theie will be that general activity which will 

730,000,000 francs are allotted, but for education only 4,60 > give this sreat fele of human labor exceptional b:illiancy. 


fact, a half mythical personage, yet his vame is indissoinbly 
connected with the glory of Kngland and it was well to cele- 





Weekly” for November 13th 1875, tor which journal it was ex- 


i EE 


Daclezc, M. Krantz, -M. Cochery, the Prefects of Police and of 


and M Sommerard, tbe projects which are or may be submitted 
with regird to the plens, position, organization, and financial 


It |arrangements of the Exbibition. Itis beheved that the com- 


aiitee will be completed by the addition of M, Alphant, the 
eninent eugineer of the city of Paris, the omission of whose 
name caused great astonishment. ‘I'he site will, it is thought, 
be the same as that of the Exhibition of 1867—namely, the 
Champ de Mars. It seems probable that a private company will 





ace Tue Power or [cnorance.—It is a common sentence 
Gigantic frauds have been discovered in Paris, and as, ecial as- |». 2, 1° ‘ > thai eghns a 

size of the Court of the Se ne 1s to be held shortly to hear a charge WElt Knowledge ip power; Bat who hath duly com — pete 
against fifty-one officials entrasted with the collection of the |frth the power of iguorance? Knowledge slowly builds up 
‘Ihe ogences for | wkat Ignoranes in an hour pulls down. Kuowledge, through 


patient und frugal ceaturies, enlaiges discovery and wakes re- 


‘Twenty-three of the aecused | cord of it; Ignorance, wanting its day’s dinner, lights a fire 


with the record, and gives a flavor to its one roast with the 
barnt souls of many generations Kuoowledge, instrneting the 
sense, tefining and maltiplying needs, transforms itselt into 
skill, and makes life various witha pew six days’ work; comes 
Ignorance drank on the seventh, with a firkiu of oil and a 


is power, b.titisa power reined by scruple, having a coz- 


These corrupt proceedings, which | science of what must be and what may be; woereas Lgnorauce 
have jast bees discovered appear to have been going on for ten | is a blind giant who, let bim bat wax unbound, would make ita 
years. The case will be watehed with great interes , particalarly 
as further damaging revelations are expected. 

A brisk paper warfare on the subject of clerical influence in| Babylor. And looking at Jifé parcel wise, in the growth of a 
France is proceeding; and M. Gambettu’s journal declares that, |*48!° lot, who having a practised vision may not see that igucr- 


sport to seize the pillars that bold up the long-wrought fabric 
of haman good, and turn all the places of joy dark asa baried 





ance of the true bund between events, and false conceit of 


with a great respect for} means whereby sequences may be compelled -hke that falsity 


, r-ligion, they are determined to confine the priesthocd to the|of eyesigbt which overlooks the gradation of distance, seeing 
cesefol. The caissons are to be made of iron as they are to h its p q . tai ich i if i ithi pas 
air pumped into them to three atmoxpheren, = i jh rng QOburch, its proper place. The Ultramontane papers prociaim | that which is afar off as if it were within a step or a grasp 

T 


ce the pressure of the water, e 





4 0 that, should the Republic attempt to reduce the bishops to tbe | precipitate the mistaken soul on destrnotion ?—George Eliot in 
operations will be car-| level of lay citizens, and insist on their observance of civil Jaws, | ‘Daniel Deronda.”’ 
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Rivne tHe Stanc.—Writing in “Notes and Queries” | 


Tux Scoren Ecement in Canava.—From Kingston 


for March 25th, James Higson says —*“‘This ceremony was og on proceeded by steam to Toronto up the Bay of Quinte to 


f rmed at Gorton, in the parish of Manchester, by way of ridi- 
cule, and amongst otber instances when it was discovered that a 





Belleville. This bay is ove of the fair scenes in Canada, The 
moon rose in gloryand mejesty, and I was loth to quit the | , 


painter was living barmouiously with two women in one bouse | deck for one confined crib in the small cabin. While walking | 


(before Mormonism was iutreduced into the district), and in 
another case on the retarn of a married surgeon who had been 
away with bis patient’s wife, 
the village on two long poles—culled stungsin Laveashire - like 
that of Guy fawkes is borne by schcolboys on Gunpowder Plot 
Day. The rustics recited some doggerel verses couposed by 
our local laureate, describing the guilt of the offenders, and 
then made a bideous noise, facing their dwellings, with sticks, 
upon old pans and kettles. On the latter occasion Gorton Cot- 
tou Mills were closed half a day, in order that the eight hundred 
factory hands there ewployed might render us assistance and 
enjoy the fan, My motber—born in the last century—can re- 
member, when a girl, a hen-pecked husband who patiently sub- 
mitted to habitual drubbings from his better baif. But in that 
case they were represented by areal man and woman on the 
back of a horse bigh in bone, bat lowia flesh. ‘The female had 
donned coat, breeches, and aat, while her companion, who rode 
bebind, carrying long brush and mop, wore a huge cap and 
bedgown. Asarule, the guilty pirties could not afterwards 
endure the odium thus cast upon them, bat made a ‘moonlight 
flit’—i. « left the neighborhood clandestinely. The origin of 
this uncomfortable custom seems enveloped in age, though the 
derivation of its nawe is patent. It was for centuries practised 
in Scotland, and derives its name from the cld Scotch *‘stange” 
(Teutonic ‘ staeng,” modern German ‘stange”), or long pole, 
on which the husband, who had proved untaitbfal to his wife, 
was made to take an uowilling ride in public. A wife, who was 
given to the innocent pastime of chastising her better balf, or 
ther covjagal amiability, was represented ou the stang by some 
Foung fellow, who, in an unfeeling wanner, proclaimed to 
vulgar ear, the fair one’s misdemeanors, ‘This was called ‘riding 
the stapg on ber.’ Io the North it is still, I believe practised, 
as [have myself seen it not many years ago, among lads for 
minor offences.” ; 





A Taicors’ Riot.—The season of 1805 (at the Hay- 
market Theatre) was marked by the drollest riot in theatrical 
annals. Some years previously Foote had produced a burlesque 
piece, the authorship of which is unknown te this day, entitled, 
«The Tailors, or a Tragedy for Warm Weather.” ‘The satire of 
the piece appears to bave giyen great umbrage to the craft from 
which it was named. Dowton announced its revival for his 
benefit an announvement which roused the furious indignation 
of the knights of the needle; they held a meeting and vowed to 
oppose it with might and main; menacing letters were written to 
the beneficiare informivg bim that seventeen thousand tailors 
would attend to biss and hoot the play. One, who signed him- 
self “Death,’’ wrote to inform one of the proprietors of the 
theatre that ten thousand more ceuld be there if necessary, In 
defiance of these doughty treats, however, the bill was uan- 
changed. But when the night came it was soon discovered that 
the brothered meant deeds as well as words. In the gallery they 
contrived to secure every seat except two, and to monopolize 
nearly every other part of the house. Dowton’s appearance was 
the signal for the uproar to begin; a pair of shears was thrown 
at him; he offered twenty pounds reward to any person who 
would point out the offender, but no person would betray him. 
¥inding the audience would not listen to a word, Dowton 
offered to change the piece to ‘I'he Village Lawyer,” buat the 
riot had assamed propertions too formidable to be appeased, 
and the uproar within was sustained by mobs of tailors without. 
A magistrate was sent for, special constables called out, bat they 
were helpless against the numbers of the rioters, and the dis 
turbance continued to increase until the arrival of a troop of 
Lite Guards, who seized sixteen aud put the remainder to flight. 
Tewple Bar. 








mn 


fuk Deaama AND Dainx.—'The last of the series of 
conferences held at the Shoreditch Town- ball, Londot, in con- 
nection with the Church of England Temperance Society, tcok 
place on April 7th, ou which eceasion a paperon ‘‘amusementse” 
as antidotal to intemperance, was read by Mr. Heury Irving. 
He said: ‘It is impossible to imagine that drink can have the 
sane fascination for a man who bes and indulges theatrical 
tastes as for one who finds in the p@blic house his only joy. 
Make the theatre respected by openly recognising its services. 
Make it more respectable by teaching the working and lower 
middie classes te watch for good or even creditable plays, and 
to patronise them when presented. Let members of religions 
congregations know tbat there is no harm, but rather good, in 
entering into ordinary amusements, so far as they are decorous. 
Use the pulpit, the press, and the platform to denounce, not 
the stage, but certain evils that find allowance on it. In England 
attendance at a theatre - I know this too well, for J was brought 
up ia Cornwall—is too commonly regarded as a profession of 
irreligion. Break down this foolish and vicious idea, and one 
may hope that some inroads may be made on the possessions of 
the drink demon, and some considerable acreages annexed to 
the dominions of religion and virtue. Gentlemen, change your 
attitude towards the stage, aud believe me the stage will co 
operate with your work of faith and labor of love, It will help 
you in disarming and decimating the forces of moral evil, and 
in — and fostering the seeds aud energies of moral 
good.” 





Lieut. Cameron, the African explorer, was enter- 
tained at lurch by the Mayor of Liverrool the other day, In 
reply to the toast of his health, be stated that his discoveries 
had led him to the conclusion that there exists in the centre of 
Afriea a sysiem of water communication which, by the addition 
of a canal thirty miles long, would be complete from the Congo 
to Zanzibar. He believed that boundless stores of wealth— 
agricultural and mineral—could be tbus developed, aud when 
other parts of the world were worked out, that we might look’to 
Africa for new granaries, new coul mines, aud new waterials for 
manufaciares, 





Tue Lonpon “Spectator” relates of Lord Macaulay 
that , when eigbt years old, he, during a call, with his mother, 
read Walter Scotts ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ and on bis 
return home repeated canto after canto to her. So wonderfully 
retentive was the great historian’s memory, that at one period of 
his life he was known to say that if. by some miracle of vandal- 
ism, all copies of Miltons ‘Paradise Lost” and of Buuyan's 


‘Pilgrim's Progress” were destroyed, he would undertake tolat Staines, as nurse. On Saturday evening Smith poshed her,| pipes. ‘Ihe old Irishman again came forward, aud mattered 
She then | sometbing in Latin, which provoked a general shout of appro- 
came, In 18 3, while waiting in.a Cambridge coffee room for ajsummoned a policeman, and he took the defendant into custody, | bation, and ‘Well done, ould man.’ ‘The veteran appeared to 


reproduce them from recollection whenever a revival of learning 


oa the upper deck, I heard a number of voices joining in a) 
Gaelic chorus. 
‘Their efligies were paraded round | janders, 
took place, I speaking in bigh English: am 
"ean eines team is ant ” x ing Complained to the Lord Mayor that they were underfed, the 

J - | Governor of the jail proved before the chief magistrate that the 


all at ali.” 


question to me.” 


I went down and there found a dozen High-| 
After they wore finished, the following conversation 





* Gaelic, sir. 
“Where is that spoken ?” 

“In the Highlands of Scotland.” 
“Is it a language ?” Asis. 
“Its the ‘only’ true ‘langidge.’ English is no ‘langidge’ at 
“It must be banished; it is savage.” 

“It's no you, or any other, will banish it.” 

“Pray let me hear you speak a sentence of it. Address a 
***Co as a thanaig tha?’ ’’ (Where do you come from ? 
**-'Tbanaig mis as an Eilean Sgianach!’” (Icome from the 
Isle of Skye.) 
**O, fhendail ! 
Highlander !) 
These men bad never teen iu Scotiand, They were all Glen- 
garry men, and were of course rejoiced to meet me. — Biography 
of Rev. Norman Macleod. 


‘So Guel thaam.’” \O goodness! He isa 


Tur DRAMA aNp THE CaTuotic Cuurcu.—Ata meet- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Temperance Society in Exeter Hall, 
L ndon, on March 2ist, Cardinal Manning denounced ‘‘all 
establishments for theatrical representations, from the costly 
theatre of the rich to the penny gaff of the poor,” as “one vast 
scale of corruption,” and arged his bearers never to set their 
feet in one of them. Mr. Daniel Bandmann, the well-known 
actor, in « Jetter to the ‘*‘London Times,” expreeses surprise that 
such views should be entertained by ‘Cardinal Manning, who 
represents a religion which not only tolerates but supports and 
encourages dramatic art.’" Mr. Bandmann adds: ‘‘Nowhere has 
the drama a healthier and greater influence than iu Catholic 
countries, Acstria, Bavaria, Suabia, italy, France, and Spain 
I have seen rows of stalis and galleries filled with ecclesiastics 
in the theatres of Vienna, Stuttgart, Munich, Prague, and Paris, 
Hundreds of seminarists are nightly seen in the galleries of the 
court theatres of Vienna, Munich, and Stuttgart, I wonder 
what effect this anathema would have upon them.” 
— —— ---e ~<me e-—-——-—C=- 

A NOVEL DEFENCE OF AVARICE is presented by Dr. 
Richardson of London, in his work on ‘Diseases of Modern 
Life.” He says that avarice rather tends to the preservation 
than to the deterioration ef the body. The avaiicions man, 
who seems to the luxurious to be debarring himself from all 
the pleasures of the world, is generally placing himself in the 
precise conditions favorable to a long and bealthy existence, 
**By hia economy,” says Dr. Richardson, ‘the is saved from all 
the worry incident to penury; by his caution heis screened from 
all the risks incident to speculation; by his regularity of hours 
and perfect appropriation of the sun light, in preference to 
artificial illumination, he vests and works in periods precisely 
according with the periodicity of nature; by his abstemions. 
ness be takes just enough to live, which is precisely the right 
thing to do according to the natural rigid law, ’ 








Tue Sovrawark Sunpay Scnoot Socrety of London 
has the Rev. Newman Hall, D.D, for its President, and 
operates with great success among the poor and degraded of the 
British metropolis, It manages twelve sunday schools, which 
meet in the day time, and four Ragged schools, which meet at 
night. The aggregate of scholars is over six thousand. The 
expense of these sixteen schools is about @4,000 a year, ‘The 
degradation of the poor children of London is seen in the fact 
that they are wi ling to attend an institution which bears the 
name of “Ragged School” Were sucha sign erected over a 
Sunday school in this city, it would drive every b y and girl 
away. Even the most tattered newsboys and boctblacks would 
indigoautly turn their backs on it as an insult to their personal 
digauity. 





Tue Time Taken to Propucr Coat Formations.—Be- 
fore the Glasgow Geological Society Mr. E. A. Wunsch drew 
attention to certain seams of coal in the Isle of Arran, as yiving 
evidence of the immense time required to produce them. Mr. 
Wunsch stated that he Lad fouud numerous cylinders of trees 
completely flattened, lying across each other at various augles, 
with their bark compressed into less thickness than common 
pasteboard, and the carboniferous matter redaced to graphite, 
so that from three to four inches in thickness of this impure 
coal contained probably twenty generations of trees overlying 
each other. Now, if thirty years is allowed for the life of each 
tree, it must have taken 600 years to form four inches of impure 
coal, or 1,80 years for the formation of a eoal seam one foot 
thick. 
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found to have the heaviest brain on record ; it weighed 65 


juew illustrated jourval called the ‘Journal of Amuasgment and 


of Physicians, speaking et a conference held in London, a fow 
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European Miscellanies. 
A bricktayer recently died in London, who was 


punces. ‘Che man could neither read nor write. 


AN OUTGROWTH OF THE rivkivg mania in Kagland is a 


Rink News.” It has also a> Spelling Bee Dictionary.” 
Turee swinvLess confined in Newgate, London, hav- 


complainants bad increased in weight since admission. 
Sir Georce Burrows, President of the Royal College 


days since, said be was not one of those who advocated total 
abstinence, for be believed, that in a climate like Loudon the 
human constitution in many cases would not be capable of bear- 
ing what it did unless alcobolic stimulant was resorted to. 


A Miss Anprews, daugiter of a grocer, bas recovered 
£2) damages at the Ipswich aisizes, in Loglacd, from a butcher 
namcd Bishop, for breach of prowise of marriage, In bis de. 
fence tbe defendant added insult to injury, for he not only denied 
that he bad ever made any promise of marriage, but said that he 
would rather have married a sweep, and would as soon have 
kissed a monkey as tbe plaintiff. 
Ar tux WatrERLOo RAILWAY #TATION, London, a rat, 
three parts grown, bas been found wilh a bone ring round her 
neck. ‘The bone is an ordinary section of a pig's leg, such as is 
found 1p rashers, aud bas cat deeply into the rat's neck. In 
hunting for food when young sbe probably thrust her bead 
through the whole of the bone, and could not get rid of it agam. 
Ir Now ArpeARs THAT the true reason why London 
has not yeta constant water supply, and is copsequently in 
danger of calamitons confiagrations, is that forty members og 
Parliament are large shareholders in tbe wonopolizing Loudon 
water companies. A bill for increasivg the water facilities hag 
lain on the table of the House of Commons for two sessions, 
and bids fair to lie there for an indetluite period, 
A Firesuire MAN RECENTLY took his child to the 
minister to be baptized, who asked him, *'Are you prepared for 
so solemn and important an occasion?’ ‘Prepared?’ be echoed, 
with some indignation, ‘I bae a firlot o’ bannock bakin’, two 
hams, an’ a gallon o’ the best Highland whusky; an’! wud like 
to ken what better preparations ye expeck frac a man in wy 
condition o’ life?” 
CONSIDERABLE AMUSEMENT, says a correspondent at 
Exeter, was caused in the County Court there lately by a case 
in which a “school. mistress’ sued one of ber patrons for 15s, 
4d. for the ‘‘tuition” of his children, On being asked by the 
Judge for her account, the plaimtiff produced three simanacs, 
upon which were marks signifying the attendances of the three 
children, and u piece of paper with some pot-hook signs show. 
ing the money paid. She told the court she could not write, 
and therefore was obliged to keep ber accounts in this manner. 
His Honor gave judgment for the amount claimed, but ex- 
pressed surprise thal a parent should send his children to a 
school the mistress of which could not write, 

A SINGULAR INSTANCE of female precocity in juven- 
iles came before the Wrrrington magistrates iu EKugland a few 
days since. A girl, only eleven years old, was charged with 
stealing 6s. fro.« the person of a woman. A bag containing £2 
was found in her possession, and wbheu questi red le odmitied 
that she had been systematically engaged in picking pockets for 
three years, Proud of. ber skill, the child illustrated it in the 
presence of the police by emptying the pocket of a woman with- 
cut attracting her attention. The bench ordered the delinquent 
to be imprisoned for one month and detained in a reformatory 
for three years. 
A Dearu Grarrce in THE Waves of THE THauEs.— 
The “Loudon Daily News” of April 1 th, says: “George Leale, 
Walter Pipe, Frank Redstone and another young man, engaged 
a boat at the Waterloo Bridge, and rowed off opposite Jamaica 
Wharf, near Blackfriars Bridge, where an altercation took place 
between Pipe and Redstone as to who should pull the stroke 
oar. Both stood up in the boat, and immediately afterward they 
pitched head foremost into the Thames, locked in one another 
arms. ‘The strong flood tide drifted the boat from the spot, and 
as-the other young men recovered from the shock, they saw 
their companions rise once about ten yards from their boat, A 
number of persons in other boats rowed to the rescue, but the 
young men were @rowued,” 
Discrackrut Scensz at A WeEtsu Funerat.—‘ If the 
statements of correspondents are to be believed,” says the 
*¢Wrexbam Guardian’ of April Ist, ‘there wore strange pro- 
ceedings at Moss, near Wrexbam, on Sunday atternoon, which 
are anything bat creditable to the parties concerned. The occa- 
sion was the interment of the remains of Michael Moran, a 








Extraorpinaky FuNERAL oF A Maqistrate.— The 
* hideous accompaniments” of funerals were, says the ‘ Liver- 
pool Mercury,’’ on April 4th set at nought in a very decided 
wanner, in the funeral of Edward Dawson, Esq., of Aldcliffe 
Hall, near Lancaster, who died on Marecb 29th, aged 82 years. 
He was an influential county magistrate, was possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, and in bis lifetime gave liberty to religious aud 
philanthropic socities, At the funeral on Tuesday bis remains 
were placed in a mausoleum on his own ground. The body was 
placed mm a wicker coflia, which was covered with ferus, ivy, avd 
laurels, intertwined with white camellias and crimson azaleas. 
No hatbands were worn, aud the funeral ceremony at the 
grave side was very simple. The funeral was etrictly private, 
being ouly attended by the deceased’s family and a few frierds, 
The ceremoney was eondacted by the Rev. R. Dawson (son of 
the deceascd!, Congregational minister, of Nottingham. 


Mil neat! SE 2g 
Tux Cosr or a Kiss.—At the Sunbury Petty Ses- 
sions, on April 10th, Edward Swith, a respectably dressed Ind, 
‘sixteen years of age, was fined twenty shillings and costs for 
arsaulting Edith Beag!y, a girl inthe employ of Mr. Gardam, 


put bis arms round her neck, and gave ber a kiss. 





post chaise which was to take him to schcol, he eaeually read) Joseph Merrick, a lad who was with the prisoner, deposed that) relish this compliment exceedingly, for, turning ronod with an 
two peoms in a weekly, and thongbt no more of them for forty}the latter, being accidentally pushed against eteptoinnnt, ae of triamph be laughed a hearty ‘Ha! ba! ba!’ adding, ‘I 


years, when he repeated both correctly. 


asked Ler to give him a kiss ‘to make it up.” 





collier, whose body was discovered in a tanpit at Wrexbem, 
|under mysterious circumstances, on the previous Thursday, 
The deceased wasan Irishman and a Roman Catholio, but it 
was arranged that he should be buried in the praveyard attached 
to the Break Wesleyan Chapel, Moss. His fellow countrymen 
and co religionists assembled in great force to ‘assist at the 
obseqnies;’ for the ciroumstances connected with the mysterious 
disappearance and tragic fate ef Moran had made a consi era~ 
ble stir in the district,and it is said that Wrexnam helped lirge- 
ly to swell the concourse at the funeral. On leaving the house 
of the deceased a Mr. Lloyd from the neighborhood began to 
read portions of Scripture, but he was soon interrupted by loud 
shouts of ‘Order?’ which reduced him to silence. Some old 
Hibernian, shabbily attired, and weating a bigh- crowned hat of 
antique appearance, then cawe forward to conduct the funeral 
service, repeating some Latin sentences, and the body was taken 
to the chapel, where the Dissenters proceeded to hold a service, 
In the graveyard the self constituted priest resumed his func- 
tions, and tie procession moved on to the place of intermcnt. 
When the grave was reached, it was found that there were no 
ropes provided for lowering the coftin into it, and a couple of 
meu bad to jump in to receive it, which they did endwise. 
While this was going on the crowd were noisy and disorderly, 
pot a few were in drink, some swearing, and otbers pufling «lay 




































thought I could do it properly.’” white 
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“Malcolm, the Avenger; 


. on, 
TOE MYSTERIOUS MURDER, 


BY HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


@ciwor or “Tower 111,” “BArrLep 43 
¥ Last, “A TALE OF MYSTERY," 
ETC., ETC, 


CIAPIER XVI (Continued.) 

“And it is [who bid you hasten away ere 
the bequest is fulfilled,” Millicent emphat- 
ically ejaculated. “For Mr. Ma!coim’s 
sake if not for your own, do as 1 tell you. 

. Think what he will suffer if he sees the 
woman he so dearly loved crushed beneath 
a weight of shame and disgrace which he 
cannot avert.” 4 

Sie dared not stay to say more, but flew 
back to Violet’s apartments. ‘Io all the 
veproofs for her negligence which were 
levelled at her, she either made vague re- 

lies or none at all. As silent as the list- 
ess bifie, who permitted her friends to 
ador:: her as they pleased, Millicent obey- 
ed the orders she received. But unlike 
Violet she had not lost all hope; and was 
even now listening for the coming of help. 
The sacrifice for which they were ty 
ing « passive victim with pearls and flowers 
shonid not be consummated, even if the 
expected aid came not in time, and she had 
to oppose it alone. 

Just as the last touches were being put 
to the bride’s toilet, and her attendants 
weie loud in their praises of her appear- 
ance, Mr. Derwent sent a servant to sa 
that he wished to see Miss Lindsly’s maid. 
She could not help trembling a little when 
she heared the summons, 

“Go, you thirethome, thtupid girl!” 
cried Mima Caverly, laughing and gently 
ap her toward the door. “1 dare thay 

e wanth to know if we are ready. ‘Tell 
him he mutht give uth five-and fifty thec- 
ondth more. Bridegroomth are alwayth im- 
patient.” 

As she could not very well excuse her- 
self, Millicent went. Mr. Derwent, dressed 
for his wedding, but looking pale and un- 
easy, had just paid and dismissed the 
_ who had been employed to repair his 

sk. 

He pointed to it sternly, with an air of 
displeasure. 

“Sve—this has but just been brought 
home, You neglected, it appears, to give 
my message. 1 shall have to pack this up 


after we come from church. Is Miss 
Lindsly ready ?"’ 

“She is nearly ready, sir.” 

“hen you can go at once to my daugh- 
ter. I can trust you, can I not?” 

“No!” said Millicent, boldly, for she was 
now wrought up to a pitch of excitement 
that robbed her of all fear for the con- 
sequences to herself, let them be what they 
might. 

He frowned at her angrily, but without 
taking in the meaning of her defiant reply. 

“This is not a time for foolish jesting. 
Go to Miss Derwent as soon as we have left 
for church. This essence will arouse het 
if she is still sleeping. Break the tidings 
to her gently, if she asks where we are gone; 
and, if possible, prevail upon her to go to 
town and await us there. I can make her 
indisposition an excuse for her doing this. 
Should she offer any objections, give her 
this note, and impress upon her the pro- 
priety of obeying my wishes. You see, my 
good girl,” he added, “Miss Derwent’s head 
is often confused after these attacks, and 
she makes speeches which lead her friends 
to doubt her sanity. It is to avoid this 
that I wish her to leave the house before 
we return to it. If you contrive to arrange 
this you shall not find me ungrateful.” 

“1 will be sure todo the best I can for 
Miss Derwent,” was Millicent’s reply. 
He did not detect the evasion it contained, 
but with a pleased “Thank you—thank 
you!” he left her and went to meet his 
bride. 

The assumed calmness of Violet was con- 
tradicted by her mournful looks; and the 
light-hearted girls who surrounded her 
began to be infected by them. The 
ive sallies in which they had been indulg- 
ing were hushed, and they were seen to 
look wonderingly and — at each 
other. ‘They had seen brides shed tears 
at the alter, and heard their sorrow at leav- 
ing the home and companions of their girl- 
hood. But Violet had no home, no parents, 
to regret; while her grief was strangely 
subdued and tearless, and to their whisper- 
ed inquiries she made no replies. ey 
were almost as grave and mute as the pale 

girl they surrounded, when Mr. Derwent, 
impatient of any further delay, came to 
lead his betrothed to the drawing-room. 

There, half a dozen of his friends had 
essembled, and the buzz of conversation 
infused a little more liveliness into the 
party. 

The carriages which were to convey them 
to the church were at the door, and Mr. 
Derwent proposed their starting at once. 

Who was to give the bride away? was 

the question that now presented itself. 








wir. verwent turned to the father of 
Violet’s friend, Mima. “Mr, Caverly, will 
you oblige me? Thanks! Will you give 
your arm to Miss Lindsly ? ” : 

Before this gentleman could comply, Sir 
John Lefroye, who had entered the room 
unperceived, stepped between him and the 
shrinking Violet. 

Mr. Derwent,was unpleasantly surprised at 
this sudden appearance, but he quickly re- 
covered himself, and with his blandest smile, 
welcomed his unexpected guest. “This is 
a pleasure we scarcely counted on. My 
dear Violet, I must leave it to you to 
thank Sir John for the honor he has 
done us.” 

The Baronet did not reply, but there was 
something in his look that made Mr. Der- 
went turn ghastly pale and then spring 
forward to clasp Violet in his arms. 

But ere he could do this, Vernon Aubrey 
rushed between them, exclaiming, “Polluto 
her not with your touch! Murderer of 
Robert Walters, stand buck !”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ACCUSATION DENIED. 


When the accusing words of Vernon 
Aubrey fell on Mr. Derwent’s ears, he be- 
came ghastly pale ; bat only for a moment. 
Putting the young man aside, with a force 
which he vainly endeavored to resist, 
he seized the hands of Violet and, drew her 
to his side, 

“Are you suddenly bereft of your senses 
Mr. Aubrey,” he sternly demanded, ‘‘ that 
you come into my house, and utter such 
ridiculous nonsense before my friends? 
Were it not that I feel some compassion 
for you, as a disappointed man, I should be 
disposed to call in my servants, and bid 
them expel you!’’ 

This bold speech reasured the panic- 
stricken guests, and they began to gather 
around Mr. Derwent and his pale bride, 
and cast resentful glances at the audacious 
intruder. 

But now Charles Malcolm stepped for- 
ward, and before his steady gaze the eyes 
of Violet’s guardian fell. But his grasp 
on the trembling girl tightened; and he 
partially interposed himself between her 
and those who would have wrested her from 
his hold. 

“Mr. Derwent,’”’ said Malcolm, in the 
firm, equable tonés which always command 
respect and attention,—“Mr. Derwent, you 
will do well to dismiss your visitors, and 
to unhand that young lady. ‘The mar- 
—_ you have contemplated cannot take 

ce,’ 

“Cannot, sir? I have Miss Lindsly’s 

itive pledge to become mine within this 

our; and neither your uncalled-for in- 

terference nor the ravings of your mad com- 
panion shall prevent it being fulfilled! ” 

“Then you compel me to speak openly. 
Miss Lindsly, your guardian has been false 
to his trust! He has abused the confidence 
reposed in him, and tampered with your 
property! [tis to conceal his guilt that he 
strives to wed you.”’ 

Mr. Derwent smiled contemptuously. 

“Miss Lindsly already knows the circum- 
stances on which you put so harsh a con- 
struction. She is aware that my affec- 
tionate endeavors to make her happy, and 
to surronud her with everything she could 
crave, led me into expenses beyond my 
means; to mect which in an evil hour, I 
made use of my powers as co-trustee, to sell 
out some of her property, which, I regret 
to say, I have not been able to replace. I 
have confessed this to Violet, and she has 
nobly, generously forgiven me. Have you 
not, my dearest?” 

She bowed assent, for she could not com- 
mand her voice suiliciently to make any 
other reply. 

Vernon Aubrey understood now all that 
J oan him so in her conduct. Mr. 

rwent, well aware that when she took up 
her abode with Sir John Lefroys, all his 
speculations would be detected, had thrown 
himself upon her mercy. He had wrought 
upon her by his assurances that it was for 
her he had sinned—that his overweening 
love had made him half ruin himself, to 
surround her with luxuries, and indulge 
the lightest wish she formed. And Violet 
had not heared him unmoved. Sadly con- 
vinced of Aubrey’s gilt, and regarding it 
as her duty to save her guardian from the 
consequences of the guilty acts into which 
his love for her had betrayed him, she had 
made herself the sacrifice, and vowed to 
a secret. 

Charles Malcolm’s next words ruthlessly 
destroyed the illusion under which she had 
been laboring ; and, in spite of herself, a 
suspicion began to creep into her heart that 
ahe had been duped. 


“This tale did very well for an unsuspect- 
ing girl, who had no means of testing its 
truth, and was generously ready to thiak 
the best of her guardian. But I happen 
to have learned, in some inquiries I have 
instituted in the City, that Mr. Derwent 
has dabbled in sundry speculations not 
very creditable to him; and that the sums 
procured by the sale of stock standing in 
his ward’s name were paid into the firm of 
Gulson and Rougem, whose frauds have 
just been exposed in the dailv vavers.” 





violet began to shiver in Mr. Verwent’s 


fierce clasp, and to look anxiously and fear- 
fully in his lowering face. He saw this, 
and spoke to her in hurried whispers. 

“You hear what he says? Well, it is 
false—all false! It is a part of a cruel plot 
to ruin me in your estimation. Go to your 
own room, ury beloved, for a few minutes. 
I will get rid of these base slanderers, and 
join you there.” 

Ile would have led her away, saying, 
“Miss Lindsly does not choose to listen to 
any mere of these vile insinuations. 
She prefers to retire to her own apart- 
iments.” 

But Sir John Lcfroye, who had made 
several attempts to get a hearing, now an- 
grily and fussily interposed. 

“It is quite time that I exercised my au- 
thority. I have been too yielding—too 
good-natured. I ought to have insisted 
upon taking Miss Lindsly away when I 
came here before. Violet Lindsly, in the 
name of your dead father, [command you 
to quit the side of that bad man, and place 
yourself under my protection.” 


“Convince me that Mr. Derwent has 
played the dishonorable part you impute to 
him, and I will obey,” she answered, firm- 
ly. “ButI will not retract my promise 
until assured of his unworthiness. I would 
not turn away a servanton such mere as- 
sertions as you have been making; how, 
then, shalld break my vows to one whom [ 
have always trusted and respected ?” 

“My assuarance that Mr. Derwent is a 
bad man ought to be sufficient for you !” 
Sir John exclaimed, drawing himself up 
with more than his usual pomposity. 

“Perhaps it ought; but [I have been 
taught to hold my word sacred, and I shall 
continue to do so.” 

Yet, while Violet—true to her honorable 
teachings—was saying this, her blue eyes 
eagerly sought and questioned the agitated 
ceuntenance of Vernon Aubrey. She long- 
to fly to his side—to know herself free from 
the bonds which linked her to another ; 
and more and more hateful became the 
thought of the marriage she still consider- 
ed herself bound to contract. 

Mr. Derwent smiled exultingly as he 
listened to her. 

“Miss Lindsly speaks like her own, no- 
ble, generous self!” he cried. “And now 
who shall dare to hinder our union ? Come, 
my friends; we have let these highly re- 
spectable gentlemen detain us quite long 

h ” 


enough. 

Charles Malcolm was baffled by his cool- 
ness. He was unprovided with sufficient 
cor ative testi y of Mr. Derwent’s 
Hoe (rem for Millicent’s brief telegram 

bidden him come to Norwood without 
delay. Neither had he been able to see 
her since his arrival, and learn the reason 
of her hasty saummons—for Vernon in his 
impetuosity, dragged him at once into the 
apartment where the bridal party were as- 
sembled. 

As he was about to propose to Miss 
Lindsly that she should postpone her nup- 
tials, and give him time to prove tbe jus- 
tice of his allegations, Vernon Aubrey 
broke in upon him. 

“Violet, you cannot—you must not unite 

If tothis man. If I had not known 

im to be worthless, I would have striven 

to resign you. But a deeper crime rests 

upon his soul than any Malcolm has accus- 

him of. He is the murderer of Robert 
Walters !”” 

Violet could feel the hand that grasped 
hers grow cold as ice as the vehement Au- 
brey uttered this terrible accusation; but 
Mr. Derwent gave no other token of being 
either chastied ox angered by the charge 
brought against him. 

“This is turning the tables with a venge- 
ance!” he cried scornfully. “Mr. Aubrey, 
who knows that his own doubtful conduct 
has induced many to believe him to be the 

ilty wretch who took Robert Walter's 

ife, now tries to shift the odium on to my 
shoulders. Is there no other evil deed you 
can impute to me ?” 

Amurmur of sympathy arose amongst 
those who stood around. Mr. Derwent’s 
calm and imposing manner had a greater 
effect upon them than the disordered looks 
and passionate assertions of Vernon Au- 
brey. 

But the latter was not daunted by this. 
*1 repeat it,” he said, addressing himself 
to Violet. “I repeat my words. To this 
man, and none other, did Robert Walters 
owe his untimely death.” 

It was the voice of the deeply moved 
Malcolm that answered him. “If this be 
true, why have you so long kept silent ? 
Why have you permitted yourself to be 
suspected ?”’ : 

e might have added, “Why have you 
let me so unjustly condemn the unfortu- 
nate Sybil?” but he could not bring him- 
self to acknowledge the dreadful doubts 
< her innocence which had tormented 

im. 

Before Vernon Aubrey could reply, Mr. 
Derwent defiantly exclaimed, “There has 
been enough of this; I am not bound to 
stand on my own hearthstone and hear my- 

so unwarrantably aspersed. Have 
you any proofs to bring forward of the 
truth of your statement? No! honeht 








wsimucn. Like mr. maicoim, you think to 
frighten Miss Lindsly into believing me @ 
monster!” 

«The proofs of the crime are here!’ said 
a feminime voice; and Millicent Vyner 
came forward, and stood; calm and un- 
daunted, before the speakers. 

“You!” gasped Mr. Derwent, fear creep- 
ing over him for the first time. “Why, 
what can you know ?” 

“Too much for your safety,” Millicent 
responded, “Like many other assassins, 
you have permitted your own carelessness 
te convict you.” He would have inter- 
rupted, but she went steadily on. “When 
you flung the phial from the window of the 
room where you mixed the deadly draught, 
you forgot to destroy the stopper which 
had closed it—you forgot to do away with 
the case in which that phial, with three 
others, had been hidden. It is here!” she 
exclaimed, holding up a tiny glass stopper, 
and the little Qurved box she had taken 
from the drawer in his dressing-room. 
“The long-sought proofs are here; and to 
you, Mr. Malcolm, as the avenger of Rob- 

ert Walters, I contide them.” 

There was a momentary hush in the 
room, as she stepped, up te Malcolm, and 
put into his bands the articles she had 
discovered. Mr. Derwent still held- his 
head erect, as if he defied his accusers ; 
but his blanched lips, and a strange ex- 
pression in his deep-set eyes, betrayed the 
struggle going on within. 

Sir John Lefroye was the first to move. 
He quietly left the apartment, and gave 
some directions which resulted in the 
police making their appearance at Der- 
went Lodge in the course of a very shor‘ 
time. 

Violet had listened with breathless 
horror to Millicent Vyner’s ‘revelations, 
wid now she tried to release herself from 
My. Derwent’s hold. When she found this 
impossible, she shrieked to Aubrey for 
help, in a fit of terror which she could not 
control. 

At the sound of her piteous ery—at the 
sight of the look of mingled horror and re- 
gret she cast upon him, Mr. Derwent’s for- 
titude partially gave way, and his 
relaxed. No sooner did Violet discover 
this, than, forgetful of everything but the 
inspiring sense of freedom, she sprang in- 
to the outstretched arms of Vernon Au- 


brey. 

Like a frightened but confiding child, 
she clung to him, and sobbed upon his 
breast: while he, overjoyed to know that 
he had reseued her, and that her heart had 
never held any other image than his own, 
soothed her tenderly. In the softest whis- 
pers, he bade her remember that she had 
nothing to fear now—that his arms were 
around her, and she was safe. 

Safe! Ah, the word was spoken too 
quickly. 

When Mr. Derwent saw the women whom 
he had periled his soul to win, clinging to 
his detested rival, without a thought of the 
torture she was inflicting on him, his breath 
came and went, his teeth were fiercel: 
gnashed, and an execration burst from his 
lips, so awful, so blasphemous, that 
every one who heard it shrank from him 
affrighted. 

The next minute a loud report was heard 
—a shriek—and a heavy fall. He had 
added agpther to his many crimes. 

He turned to fly as soon as the deed was 
done, but ere he reached the door to which 
he directed his flight, two policemen ap- 
peared at it, and he found himself helpless- 
ly their prisoner. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE END OF THE CRIMINAL’S CAREER. 


One futile struggle, and Mr. Derwent 
acknowledged himself conquered. And 
now his suave manner returned, and he 
was calm and smiling as usual. “You 
need not be rough with me,” he said to 
his captors, “or feel afraid that I shall at- 
tempt to evade you. Ihave madea great 
mistake in losing my temper, and I must 
put up with the consequonces.”’ 

He glanced towards the group at the 
other end of the room. There, those who 
had had the courage to remain in the 
room had gathered around a prostrate form, 
and a woman’s heavy sobs were heard above 
the murmur of voices, that asked, “Is she 
dead? Isthere no means of staunching 
the bleeding till the doctor comes ?” 

“Better dead than another's,’ muttered 


- Mr. Derwent, viciously; but although he 


spoke thus, a sick faintness crept over him, 
and he asked for some brandy. 

As the fiery spirit warmed his blood, his 
courage revived. “What are you going to 
do with me, my good fellows? Take me 
before a magistrate at once? Eh, well; 
it must be as you please, I suppose. 
should like to take a change of clothes with 
me,and my desk and dressing-cases. 
you will go with me to my rooms, I will 
point out what I wish to have.” ‘ 

They had been careful to take from him 
the revolver from which he had fired the 
fatal shot; and on receiving his assurance 
that he had no other weapon about him, 
they signified their willingness to accede 
to his wishes. 
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suddenly recollecting her. No one an- forgiveness. Teen himself afterwards, not only bound by his this from my too partial mother, who never 
swering, he beckoned to Millicent Vyner, “Father, we have not loved each other as promise to withhold the clue he could have knew how often the patience she lauds 
who was crossing the room with ‘some we should have done, and perhaps the fault given to the murderer of Robert Walters, | used to fail me, nor how many repining 
bandages. “Come hither, girl—come of that has been, in a great measure, mine. but compelled to endure, without an effort thoughts I cherished in those dark days !” 
hither.” I have been too impatient, too piety 8 at his own vindication, the suspicion his There was @ short silence, and then Mal- 
With reluctance to approach one so vile, gain that influence with you that a gentler evasive manner entailed upon him, when colm said, “When I likened our fates, I 
: strugzling with her habit of obedience, she nature might have acquired.” examined at the inquest. meant that we had both loved, and lost the 
came. 


; “Spy !—informer! mean creature that 
ate my bread, and then betrayed me,’’ he 
said to her, bitterly—*what have you done 
with Sybil?” 

She started at the question, and a touch 
of sorrow wingled with the abhorrence with 
which she regarded him. “Miserable man ! 
Then you do not know what you have 
done ?”” 

Ife looked at her half fearfully. “Was 
the draught too strong? Yet no, it could 
not have been. ‘Tell me where she is? Do 
you think that because fate is against me, 
such things as you are can play with me at 
your will?” 

Tnstead of replying tohim, Millicent ad- 
dressed herself to the policemen. “Let 
him see his handiwork. Perhvps,even his 
hard heart will be softened, when ie 
knows how fearful a crime he has com- 
mitted.” 

In obedience to her behest, the men led 
him forward. Every one shrank from com- 
ing into contact with a murderer ; and as 

*they moved aside, an applling sight pre- 
sented itself, 

On the carpet knelt Violet, the bridal 
veil torn from her golden tresses, her white 
robes dabbled in gore. On her lap rested 
the head of Sybil, from whose white neck 
the life-stream was slowly welling. Her 
dark eyes were fixed upon the anguished 
face of Charles Malcolm, who was bending 
over her, and vainly striving to chafe 
a little warmth into her nerveless hands. 

Ghastly as the dying girl he gazed on, 
Mr. Derwent uttered a wailing cry, and 
staggered back. How came Sybil there? 
And was this his doing ? 

He had not seen her enter the room, 
neither had any one else marked her en- 
trance, so absorbed had they all been in 

: listening to the charges made by Vernon 


a, Aen 


Anbrey., and so boldly refuted by the 
wretched man, whose last and worst deed 
of all convicted him. 

Sybil, confused by the drug she had 
swallowed, had been scarcely alive to the 
actual meaning of Millicent Vyner’s warn- 
ings, when the latter was compelled to 
leave her. But as by slow degrees her 
: mind became clearer, she was able to com- 

prehend what was occurring. 

In that interview with her father, to 
which Millicent had listened at the win- 
dow, she hadsternly reprobated his attempt 
to wed the innocent Violet, and had even 
declared her resolve to interfere at all haz- 

‘ ards if he persisted. Finding that she was 

! neither to be cajoled nor menaced into si- 
lence, Mr. Derwent pretended to yield the 
point ; and she left him, hoping that her ar- 
guments had prevailed, and that he would 
forego his designs. 

But he stole into her chamber in the 
dead of the night, and with a smile upon 
his lips, which a determined ring in his 
suppressed tones contradicted, he forced 
her to swallow what he termed a sedative, 
fo calm her excited nerves. He watched 
beside her until the narcotic began to take 
rffect, and then left the room, exulting in 
the thought that he had silenced her 

i antil the opposition she menaced him with 
would be unavailing. 

As Sybil’s senses returned, and she re- 
called these things, she started from her 
bed. She comprehended now that he had 
given her the sleeping potion to enable him 
to marry Violet in spite of her. Had she, 

i indeed, slept too long to prevent it? 





t ' Coming swiftly down stairs, she pushed 
H her way through the group of servants 
who, alarmed by Sir John Lefroye having 
sent for the police, had gathered round the 
door of the room where the bridal party 

| had assembled. 

The first person on whom her eyes fell 
was Charles Malcolm, and she paused, faint 
with dread; for she recollected Millicent’s 
assertion, that he came to fulfil Walter's 
request. The next moment, she saw Viole+ 
fly into the embrace of Vernon Aubrey, and 
her father, white-lipped and madiy re- 
vengeful, slip his hand into his vest. 

She knew what he carried there; she 
guessed his fell purpose; and, to save the 
unconscious lovers,she threw herself before 
a em. 

5 This generous action was done so rapid- 
ly, that it was not until Sybil lay wounded 
at their feet that they knew the danger 
from which they had happily been rescued, 
or to whom they owed their safety. 

_ When Sybil heard her father’s exclama- 
tion of horror at the sight before him, she 
attempted to raise herself. “Bid him come 
to me,” she murmured to Charles Malcolm, 
when she found herself incapable of the ef- 
fort; “I must speak to him before we are 
parted for ever.” 

_Accurdingly, his captors led him to the 
side of his dying daughter. Great drops of 
agony stood on his brow; the agony of that 
awful moment was almost more than he 
could bear, byt he did not speak: not even 





“Nay, my child, you may speak freely 
those truths to your murderer that you 
would not utter to your father,” he answer- 
ed, sombrely. “Say at once that you have 
always recognized the villain in me, and so 
despised me.”’ 

“Hush!” she said. “It) was not I who 
should have judged you. I should haye 
tried whether my loving words aud tender 
caresses would not lead you to purer courses. 
Yet, however, 1 may have erred, say that 
you forgive me.” 

“This is mocke 
sponse. “Is it not 
pardon ?” 

But Sybil could say no more. “If my 
death should teach you to repent——” she 
began; then, with a quivering sigh, she 
slid from Violet’s arms, and for a while 
they believed that all was over. Mr. Der- 
went, who seemed stunned by the conse- 
quences of his crime, and pct Aa what be- 
came of him, was led from the room, and 
those who had come to assist ata gay bri- 
dal, were glad to escape from a scene s0 
different to anything they had anticipated. 

Sybil revived sufficiently to request a 

ting interview with Charles Malcolm. 
erfectly conscious that her hours were 
numbered, she no longer concealed her 
long-enduring affection for him, though she 
deprecated the grief he testified as hethrew 
himself on his knees beside the couch on 
which they had laid her. 

“TI had notdeemed that in your heart you 
still cherished so fond a remembrance of 
me,” she murmured; “but it makes these 
last hours of my sad life less bitter.” 

“Would to Heaven I could save you,” he 
groaned. “My dear one, be more hopeful, 
and try to live for my sake.” 

Sybil sighed. 

“For what would you sate me? For that 
overwhelming shame and public disgrace 
from which Heaven is mercifully removing 
me?” 

“No one shall ever dare to .associate dis- 
grace with your name while I live,” Mal- 
colm exclaimed. “It shall be my care to 
shield you from every harsh word or look.” 

But Sybil shook her head sorrowfully. 

“You would spare me this, and all else 
if you could, I know; but you cannot hush 
the busy tongues that will spread my 
father’s crimes throughout England. You 
cannot close your eyes to the misery it 
would inflict on your proud spirit, if it 
were known that you had connected your- 
self with the murderer of your cousin.’’ 

“Yon shall live for my sake, my dearest, 
and we will go abroad, we will assume an- 
other name, and all these things shall be 
forgotten.’’ 

She heard him with sad pleasure; but 
she know that this would never be, that 
her hours were numbered, and she would 
not permit herself to regret it. Her love 
for Charles Malcolm was that pure, self, 
sacrificing affection, which her sex alone 
can testify. She had renounced the 
happiness of becoming his wife when 
chance revealed her father’s true character 
to her appalled eyes. From that moment 
she may have been said wo have parted 
with every hope and joy that makes life 
sweet to the young and beautiful. 

For Malcoim’s sake she broke off her 
emgagement with him. It was better 
that he should grieve over her asa heartless 
coquette, than have to reproach her for 
having blurred his honor teu 


,”? was the hoarse re- 
who should plead for 


him to link himself with the hter of a 
dishonest man. 

For her father’s sake she had concealed 
from the world all that shame and suffering 
his guilty practices entailed upon her. 

Terrible had those sufferings been. 
From an early period, she, who could 
never refrain from closely watching him, 
had discovered that he loved Violet, and 
was jealously distrustful of every one who 
approached her. Of Robert Walters, the 
handsomest and richest of her suitors, he 
entertained the greatest fear; and when 
at Violet’s birth-might ball, the young man's 
attentions were openly paid and permitted 
by his ward, he trembled lest he should 
lose her. 

A hasty word which he dropped in the 
fury of his wrath had frightened Sybil for 
the young man’s safety, Not content 
with warning him that there was danger 
in remaining at Derwent Lodge, she had 
attempted to waylay her father in one of 
the passages, with the intention of hinting 
her conviction of his‘designs, and imploring 
him to forego them. 

But scarcely had the first. words been 
spoken when she learned that she was 
laboring under a mistake. Deceived by 
the dim light, and some ‘similariaty of 
height and figure, she had addressed her- 
self to Vernon Aubrey instead of Mr. 
Derwent. 


Scarcely comprehending the meaning of , 


her hurried speech, he did not hesitate to 
pledge himself to silence, when she found 
out her error. and entreated him to forget 





Charles Malcolm knew not how to com- 
pensate the dying girl for the doubts of 
her innocence which he had been cherish- 
ing ; but Sybil guessed what he would have 
said, and tenderly silenced him. 

“Do you think that I blame you, how- 
ever you may have condmned me. ‘The 
bliss of being reinstated in your esteem 


amply repays me for all that. And it 
sweeiens these painful moments to know 
that when [ am at rest you will always 
think of me—not as the false-hearted wo- 
man who rejected you, but as the Sybil 
who loved you better than her own happ- 
nesss. 

The interview was exciting her too much, 
and tie :urgeon who was in the room 
came forward and begged Mr. Malcolm to 
withdraw 

Reluctantly, he was about to obey, when 
Sybil murmured. “Not yet. Lift me in 
your arms, and let me see Violet once more. 
J should like to bid her farewell.” 

Millicent flew in search of the weeping 
girl, whom Vernon Aubrey was endeavor- 
ing to console and calm. She hurried to 
the side of her friend, but Sybil saw her 
not. Her last look had been already given 
to Charles Malcolm, and she did not speak, 
except to softly murmur, “My poor, poor 
guilty father! May God have mercy !” 
When Violet leaned over her, and put her 
lips to the white cheek reposing on Mal- 
colm’s breast, it was already growing cold 
in death. 

They laid her in one of the fairest spots 
in that loveliest of all our suburban ceme- 
teries, Norwood. No stone marks the spot, 
for Malcolm would not have anything done 
which might lead the curious to gaze upon 
the tomb which held the daughter of Wal- 
ters, murderer. But a light railing encloses 
the grave, which in spring time, is covered 
with white violets and the blue forget-me- 
not ; and one faithful heart clings fondly 
to the memory of the brave, pure spirit, 
whose mortal coil rests beneath it. 


Mr. Derwent evaded death by the hand 
of the hangman; for he had cunningly 
concealed about his person some of the 
virulent poison which had rid him of his 
rival. After some days spent in his prison 
cell, in fits of alternate remorse and revil- 
ing at his fate, he swallowed the drug, and 
was found dead upon his pallet. 

It was some time before Violet Lindsly 
overcame the shock of these terrible events 
she had witnessed. Accompanied by Mil- 
licent, to whom she had became much at- 
tached, she went with Sir John and Lady 
Lefroye to a secluded watering-place, and 
remained there until her health aud spirits 
were somewhat restored. 

A careful investigation of accounts 
proved that much of her property had been 
converted by Mr. Derwent to hisown uses ; 
but Vernon Aubrey loved her for herself, 
and perhaps was all the more pleased that 
she was no longer the wealthy heiress sha 
had been, as it enabled him to prove the 
disinterestedness of his affection. 

Ere long she became his bride; and Sir 
John Lefroye, to testify his regret for the 
neglect of his duties as a trustee, which 
had enabled Mr. Derwent to commit these 
frauds undetected, presented the bride- 
groom with the title deeds of a pretty little 
estate, to which the really happy couple 
retired for a honeymoon protracted far be- 
yond its usual limits. 

When Charles Malcolm saw Millicent 
Vyner again, an unexpected piece of good 
fortune had placed her and her mother 
above want. A plot of land her father had 
purchased in Australia many years pre- 
viously, had suddenly become valuable, 
and the widow sold it for a sum which 
Millicent insisted upon investing in an an- 
nuity for her mother’s benefit. 

Charles Malcolm negotiated the sale of 
the land for Mrs. Vyner, and this. affair 
brought him into frequent contact with 
her daughter. Millicent was the only crea- 
ture in the world to whom he could speak 
freely of Sybil, and it was during these 
conversations that he learned to admire 
and appreciate the spirit and intelligence 
of this young creature. 

“There is strange similarity in our 
fates,” he observed to her one day, as they 
sat together at the window of the pretty 
cottage her mother had at ‘T'wickenham, 
idly watching the boats float by upon the 
river. 

Millicent looked up with some surprise. 

“Not much, I think. Your life has never 
been such a chequered one as mine. You 
have never known what it is to struggle 
with poverty, and lie down at night op- 
pressed with a dread of what the morrow 
may bring forth.” 

“I was not thinking of that. I fear 
that, under such circumstances, I should 
not have emulated the brave and cleerful 
patience which you displayed.” 

Millicent’s sweet face glowed at his 
praises. 





being on whom we fixed our hopes.” , 

Millicent sighed. 

“Was that sigh for Walters’ memory?’* 
her companion somewhat hesitatingly in- 
quired. 

“No,” she answered firmly. “I have 
overcome what, after all, was but a girlish 
pleasure in the flattering attentions of a 
young and handsome man. I can see now 
the folly I committed in listening to words 
that meant nothing; and I know that if 
Robert Walters’ love had been ever so 
sincere, I could not have been happy as his 
wife.” 

“What makes you say this?” asked Mal- 
colm, looking steadily at the drooping face. 

“A conviction that I could not be content 
with the mere outside advantages of hand- 
some features and a fascinating manner. 
I could not wed unless I gave my whole 
confidence to my husband—unless I recog- 
nized in him astronger spirit for good than 
my own.” 
suddenly, for an upward 
glance had shown her how attentively Mal- 
colm was listening—how closely he was 
watching her. 

She rose in some confusion, and he rose 
too. “Ll sw I must go,” he said,a 
little sadly; “I am ashamed of myself 
when I think how often I itrude upon 

ou.” ’ 
. “If youknew how how very very welcome 
you always are——’’ Millicent began—then 
stopped short, embarrassed by the ardency 
with which she had spoken. 

He took her hands in his. “Don’t look 
as if yon were repenting that kind speech. 
I am a very lonely man, and the pleasant- 
est moments of my life ars those I spend 
with you.”* 

She neither answered, nor looked up, till 
he said, very softly, “Millicent !" 

He drew her toward him, and her head 
sank on his shoulder. She had long known 
that his more manly image had banished 
Walters’ from her heart, and that she ask- 
no better fortune than to minister to 
Uharles Malcolm’s happiness. 

And so Millicent became his wife, and 
loved him none the less because he has al- 
ways cherished the memory of the dead 









































































Sybil. 

With Violet and Vernon Aubrey they 
live on terms of the closestintimacy. There 
is but one topic which they mutually 
avoid; need we say that it is Walters’ ve- 
quest? 

THE END. 





Hereafter every Israelite who can pro- 
duce a certificate that he has been educat- 
ed at any school whatever, is to be ac- 
corded the right toselect a domicile any- 
where throughout the Russian empire, 
The old law forbidding Israelites resi- 
dence outside the limits prescribed by 
the government is thus superseded. , 


Mr. James Lamont, the Arctic explorer, 
yatchman and sportsman, says that he is 
perfectly sure that the vibrations of 4 
boat striking against an ice field are con- 
veyed a distance of two miles or ‘more. 
Whenever in his expeditions the bow of 
his boat came in contact with ice, every 
seal for miles raised its head and 
was on the alert. 


A Kearney man started with a team to 
the Black Hills, and the Indians wanted 
to interview him on the way. He whip- 
ped up his team, but the redskins gained 
onhim. He threw out his load, but they 
came still nearer, He finally tumbled off 
the bed, drew the kingbolt and rode the 
forewheels safely into Custer City at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour. 


Hiram Powers, the sculptor, who had 
spiritual visions, said that if a man’s ner- 
vous system were carefully separated 
from the rest of his body, it is so com- 
plex and great that it would appear asa 
perfect representation of the man. “Why, 
then,” said he, “cannot that which is be- 
low the delicate nervous system be re- 
vealed to usin spiritual manifestations?” 

Anice company applied to the Shakers 
of Niskayuma, near Albany, for per- 
mission to cut ice from a lake whichis on 
the Shaker property, and offered to pay 
a good price for the privilege, The 
Shakers granted the permission, but re- 
fused to take any money for it, their 
principles forbidding the selling of air, 
water, or ice, ’ 
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‘Che Miser’s Daughtcr. 


BY PARK LUDLOW, 
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CIIAPTER I. 
THE MISER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

Years ago, Yarmouth was a very bury, 
thriving seaport town, and furnished bis 
Majesty’s navy with many a stalwart sailor. 
Amongst the inhabitants no one had gained 
60 much notoriety as old Felix Wedderburn, 
the miser Jew. Many a tale was told of 
his greed and avarice. And though it was 
commonly reported that he had saved at 
least £1.000,000, the commonest fisherman 
who toiled hard for his daily bread did not 
live more frugally than he. 
| His house was in one of the dark, dingy 
alleys that led up from the quay into the 
town, and considering the extent of his re- 
puted wealth, it was almost a wonder that 
no attempt had been made to rob him. But 
old Felix was as cunning as he was avari- 
cious. He took good care to propagate a 
report that his gold was concealed in some 
distant place ; he also barred his windows 
and door, so that it was impossible any one 
could enter his house without his having 
due notice. , 

i Moreover, it was well known that he 
slept with weapons within reach of his hand, 
so that those who might have been tempted 
by his wealth were deterred by his caution. 

It was a wonder to the whole world that 
Felix had ever married. That he should be 
attracted by a pair of handsome eyes, like 
weaker mortals, seemed too strange to be 
true, until it Was whispered that there was 
a great deal of calculation in Felix's love. 

An unpaid wife was surely better than a 
paid housekeeper, and might be supposed to 
have his interest at heart. His wife's mo- 
tives for the marriage were not more disin- 
terested. She knew that Felix was rich, 
and she fancied that it must be easy fora 
young and handsome woman to coax an ld 
man out of his money. 

* But she found her mistake. She had 
been a gay, bright creature, but she had not 
been married a month before she changed 
wofnlly. Some said that Felix ill-treated 
her ; but this was not true. He loved her 
in his own fashion, second to his gold; but 
instead of the influence she had so saucily 
counted upon, she found herself no better 
than a menial, and certainly neither so well 
fed nor so well paid as such. No wonder 
that she grew moody, disconsolate, and 
hopeless, and that her child’s birth termin- 

Gated her miserable life. 

; Felix then began to perceive that his ven- 
ture lad not been peculiarly fortunate. For 
the future, he would not only have the ser- 
vant to keep, but also the child, which he 
cursed to himself with many a deadly curse, 
both night and day. 

Rachel was very beautiful; but all her 

beanty, added to her winning ways, could 
not persuade Felix to look upon her as any- 
thing but a burden. But when she grew 
older, and could take the entire charge of 
his house, he regarded her with more favor. 
t It was a hard experience for the poor 
child, who was gentle, loving, and tender, 
and would have been a very happy little 
thing, if Felix would have suffered it. But 
his avarice overshadowed her whole life. 
| She dared not give a crust to a starving 
beggar; she had searcely decent wearing 
apparel; and certainly her clothing in win- 
ter would not keep out the cold. Rachel 
did not want to complain, and she tried 
hard to be patient and contented ; but when 
she saw other girls of her own age, with 
gay-colored ribbons in their hats, and smil- 
ing faces underneath, she was fain to hide 
away in her miserable attic, and weep. 
) Felix did not prevent her from going to 
ehurch on Sunday, but on most other days 
of the week she was confined rigidly in- 
doors. He had no idea of her wearing out 
her boots for nothing, he said; and, what 
was more, the sight of gay shops made 
girls extravagant. 

But Rachel at seventeen, was so especially 
lovely, that, in spite of her mean attire, and 
her father’s precaution, the young men 

admired her as she walked to church, with 
her tattered prayer-book in her hand. 





Rachvei wasa Unristian. Felix, although 
he professed to be a Jew, frequented no 
place of worship himself, and cared nothing 
about his daughter’s faith, so that he was 
left in peace to hoard up his treasured gold. 

Many and many a time, as Rachel lay 
awake on her hard pallet bed, she would 
hear the faint clink of the coins her father 
seemed to count each night afresh, in order 
that he wight gloat over them with his dim, 
eager, longing eyes. 

Once she rose softly, and creeping to his 
door, peered in through a tiny chink. The 
sight she saw there fairly scared her. The 
old man had removed his coat, lest any of 
the pieces should slip down his sleeve; and 
there he stood, with the box open before 
him, fingering, or rather clutching, each 
separate coin, with a smile on his thin lips, 
and a terrible greed in his glance—absorbed, 
entranced, joyous. Sometimes he would 
raise a handful of gold to his lips, and kiss 
it ecstatically, then stow it carefully away 
in the case again, and look down at it as 
tenderly as a young lover looks into the 
face of his betrothed. 

Rachel was cold and sick when she crept 
back to bed. 

“He would sell me for money,”’ she 
thought to herself, with a shudder. “I am 
his own child; I would lo-e him dearly if 
he would let me; and yet I am of far less 
value, in his sight, than the treasure he has 
hoarded there. Why was I ever born? No 
blessing can rest on a house where the poor 
are turned empty away, and where the 
night hours, that should be for sleep and 
prayer, are spent in such miserable caleula- 
tions as that. Oh, mother, mother! why 
didn’t you take me with you when you 
died. 

Often and often did this cry go up in the 
stillness of the night. 

“No one loves me: I am no use in the 
world!” 

But she ceased to say this after a while. 
Her life became precious to her when she 
found that it was precious to some one else ; 
and Rachel was but seventeen when an 
event occurred which was to have an effect 
upon her whole future. 

She was walking to church one cold win- 
ter’s day, when, in trying to keep her 
hands warm, she dropped the Prayer-book 
she usually carried under her arm. Many 
might have said that it was no great loss, 
for it was considerably dilapidated; but it 
was the only one Rachel had. Moreover, 
she had no means to buy another. * 

She went back to look for it; and when 
her search proved unsuccessful, she burst 
into tears. A gentleman, whom she had 
often noticed before, stopped as he passed, 
and asked her, gently, what was the matter. 
She told him without hesitation, and can- 
didly acknowledged that she had no money 
to replace it. 

"Are you not Rachel Wedderburn, the 
daughter of the rich Jew, Felix Wedder- 
burn ?”’ 

Rachel nodded, whilst a bright blush of 
shame saffused her face. She was not, 
certainly, proud of the distinction ; but even 
if she had felt inclined to evade the question, 
it was evidently of no use, as the gentle- 
man’s tone and manner showed him toler- 
ably well informed on the point. 

“Then I am sure you must be poor,” 
added he, witha smile. ‘‘A miser’s daughter 
may suffer from hunger, cold, and neglect, 
like any beggar, though her father rolls in 
wealth. That cloak is not half warm 
enough for such a bitter day as this.’’ 

“IT know that,’ answered Rachel, plain- 
tively; “but it has to do,as I seldom go 
out, except on Sundays.” 

“Why not?’’ 

She moved uneasily out of the range of 
his piercing glance, as she said, “It is 
father’s wish, sir.’’ 

‘IL suppose he has some reason for desir- 
ing it?”’ 

Rachel was mute. 

**Won’t you tell me?”’ 

Her eyes said no, emphatically ; but still 
her lips did not move. 

The gentleman—who was young, hand- 
some, and had the air of one accustomed to 
authority—smiled again, and bent farther 
forward to scan her face. 

“What a dutiful daughter you must be!”” 

“No; Lam not, sir.”’ 

“No? How is that?” 





**A dutiful daughter obeys without mur- 
muring, and I often murmur.” 

**And yet you have a very patient face.’’ 

**But [am not patient. It was only last 
night I was complaining bitterly because 
heaven had not been pleased to take me 
when mother died.”’ 

“Poor child!’’ he said compassionately. 
**Yours must, indeed, be a hard life. Most 
girls of seventeen are thankful enough to be 
alive. But let me remind you of this for 
your comfort. Some of these days you will 
marry, and have a happy home of your 
own.”” 

» Rachel shook her head. 

“The man who married me would have to 
buy me as sheep are bought at market; and 
as the one who could give my father the 
most gold might be the suitor I should like 
the least, it would be wiser to dream of 
nothing beyond my present life.’’ 

“T wish I had the time to make you alter 
your opinion.” 

“Are you going away then, sir?’’ asked 
Rachel, simply. 

“Tam going to fight the King’s battles, 
child ; and when I come back you will have 


wedded some ‘braw wooer,’ and will not 


even find me a smile.” 

“It would be well so, sir, if I were really 
wedded.” 

“*Well spoken,’’ answered the young man 
gaily ; ‘‘I see you are loyal and true.” 

“That’s slight merit, sir, Are not all 
women loyal and true?’’ 

“Not all.” And his brow clouded 
strangely. ‘‘I know one as fair as you, and 
well-nigh as young, though she has been 
wedded a full year, who gives all her smiles 
to others, and dves not save one for her hus- 
band.” 

“Then she is a bad wife.’’ 

“She thinks herself a model of conjugal 
virtue.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps she doesn’t know any better, 
sir.” 

“Well,’’ he said, ‘* there is something in 
that. At any rate, one ought to give her 
the benefit of the doubt.”’ 

“There was a shop close to them; and 
suddenly without warning, he pushed Rachel 
in, and followed her. She was inclined to 
be offended, until he said, very gently, 
“Some one is just going to pass whom [ 
wished you to see without her seeing you. 
Look out now.”” 

Rachel obeyed. 

She saw, first, two tall, liveried scrvants, 
clearing the way on each side as they went ; 
and, behind them, tripping daintily, smiling 
sweetly, such a vision of loveliness as she had 
never before beheld. 

“Oh, how beautiful!’’ Rachel exclaimed, 
involuntarily. 

“That is what every one says, when they 
see her as you see her now!”’ the gentleman 
exclaimed. ‘‘But you must remember that 
it is hardly possible to judge of the real at- 
tractions of a woman so bedecked und be- 
dizened as she is. Hair-dressers, perfumers, 
dress-makers, milliners, haveall been pressed 
into my lady’s services, and the result is what 
you see. A trifle of rouge more or less, an 
unbecoming flower in her hair, might make 
an immense difference ; but my lady knows 
perfectly just what suits her, and will take 
care not to stand in her own light. If you 
were to put her into a common print frock, 
like yours, what do you suppose she would 
be?”’ 

“Just a little less handsome than she is 
now.” 

“‘Nay,’’ he said laughing. “I see you 
ére dete?mined ¢v believe in her, in spite of 
all I can say. And perhaps it is as well, 
Do you know who that lady is?” 

“No.’? 

“Vou have heard of Lady Marbury?” 

“¥en, a.” 

“That is Lady Marbury, the greatest co- 
quette in England, without one exception, 
that I know.”’ * 

His tone was so bitter, that it struck 
Rachel to inquire if the lady were related to 
him. acl 

“Not by blood,” was the evasive reply ; 
“but I am sufficiently acquainted with her 
to know her faults.”’ 

“TI think I should forgive her some, sir, 
for the sake of her beauty.”’ 

Rachel had never read Pope, and, there- 
fore, her speech was not a plagiarism, but 





the simple expression of her inward feeling. 
Lady Marbury, in her loveliness, seemed, 
to Rachel, who had no notion of the splen- 
dor of her own dark beauty, more like an 
angel than a woman, and the stranger's dis- 
praise shocked her. 

Ie could not help being amused at her 
enthusiasm. He laughed a little as he said, 
“A fair face loses something of its charm, 
when you see it mostly frowning; and 
Lady Marbury has smiles for every one but 
me.”’ 

‘*Perhaps you have offended her, sir ?’’ 

“No; but ['m unfortunate enough to be 
her husband.”’ 


CITAPTER IL. 
THE BAL MASQUE. 


Racner@was so startled by this speech, 


that she stared at him in blank astonish- 
ment, at which Lord Marbury seemed greatly 
amused, 

“‘Well,’’ he said, presently, with an odd 
little smile, ‘‘ is there any reason why I 
should not be the husband of that lady ?”” 
“No, my lord.” 

“T won't have you call me by my title,” 
he added ; ‘tit was so pleasant to forget my 
rank for a while. Some of these days, when 
you are a duchess, you will be glad to put 
ona simple dress, and be mistaken for an 
ordinary mortal.’’ 

, “I shall never be a duchess.’” 

“*Why not?” 

' She turned on him her grave, candid eyes, 
reproachfully. 

“*Is it likely? Would a duke care to wed 
the miser’s daughter, even supposing that I 
should care for him ?’* 

“Then you mean to marry for love ?”’ 

_ “Of course,’’ was the decided reply, 

**What else should I marry for?’ 

; ‘For meney—rank——”’ 

“Do women ever sell themselves for such 
things?” , 

“They do, with us, daily. But I havea 
notion that you are not just like the women 
one meets every day.’’ 

‘‘Net in that respect, my lord,’’ answered 
Rachel, nobly ; ‘‘the very thought of taking 
a husband that I did not love, fills me with 
loathing.”’ 

‘Brave! I wish you could give some of 
our ladies a lesson; it woulddo them a 
world of good.”’ 

“They wouldn’t heed me, I fancy.” 

**May be not,’’ he answered, in a reflect- 
ive tone; and he turned from her to the 
counter, on which was ranged a large selec- 
tion of books, most of them richly bound. 
He chose from amongst these a Prayer- 
book, with a gold clasp and gilt edges, paid 
for it, and then handed it to Rachel with a 
courtly bow. 

‘Will you do me the honor of accepting 
this?” he said. ‘‘I feel myself responsible 
for your loss.”’ 

“How, my lord ?”” 

“Because I saw you drop it, and might 
have drawn your attention to the fact, had I 
felt so inclined. However, I will make 
ample atonement, if you will suffer me. 
Don’t you lead a very dreary life at home, 
Rachel ?”” 

Rachel's face clouded over, but she was too 
loyal to give him the assurance in words. 
But the question had been a mere form, for 
all Yarmouth knew how cruelly the old 
miser behaved to his lovely daughter. 

**Would you like to see something of the 
world?’’ Lord Marbury inquired, aftera 
brief pause, having withdrawn the girl from 
the counter. ‘‘It must be sadly lonely for 
you shut up in that wretched old place. 
You, too, who are so fitted to shine in the 
world. Do you know what I have proposed 
to myself?" 

**No, my lord.” 

To give you a little gaiety.”’ 

Rachel shook her head very decidedly. 

“T am afraid that is impossible. My 
father would not allow me to go.” 

**You shall not ask him.”’ 

She pointed to her dress. 

That is easily remedied. Leave it all to 
me,” he added after a moment’s reflec- 
tion; “I can manage it perfectly well. 
Only hold yourself in readiness to-morrow 
evening, about eight, when you will find 
the way smoothed before you as pleasantly 
as Cinderella did when she was gving to her 
first bal)” 
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Rachel naa lived in such entire seclusion, 
and was so innocent and confiding, that it 
never struck her to suspect the stranger's 
motives, or to doubt his honesty of purpose. 
The only feeling she had was that it could 
not be right to deceive her father; and this 
objection he managed to over-rale so effec- 
tually, that, before he left her, she had 
promised that she would be waiting for him 
at eight o’clock the next evening, and he 
had faithfully guaranteed her safe return 
home before midnight. 

Upon this, they parted. It was too late to 
thin of church now ; and it is doubtful if 
Rachel had any inclinations left for her re- 
ligious duties. She was so excited, that she 
actually trembled. How this wonderful 
feat of Lord Marbury’s was to be accom- 
plished, and the pleasure to which it might 
lead, filled her thoughts to the exclusion of 
everything else, and she went home as one 
in a dream. 


How the hours lagged! Iler eves were 


wide open, waiting for the dawn when it 
broke; and she would gladly have risen, 
only that the miser’s creed was that sleep 
saved food and fire, and, therefore people 
ought to sleep as much as they could, or, at 
any rate, lie in bed. 

Consequently, Rachel had to wait until 
she heard him rise before she dared rise her- 
self; and then she was forced to sit shiver- 
ing in the cold, whilst he counted over his 
money, lest by chance a secret thief should 
have stolen any part of his treasure during 
the night. 

The day waned, and the cold, gray eve 
came early into the chill, dark house. Sud- 
denly, Rachel, who was sitting disconsolate 
over the faint embers on the hearth, heard a 
loud knock at the door. 

Her father was undoing the bolts and 
bars before she could get there. But he 
was always careful to leave the chain up, in 
case of surprise, and usually reconnoitred 
before he ventured to admit his visitor. 

On the present occcasion a letter was 
handed in, and the messenger departed, 
without waiting to know if there might be 
any reply. 

Isaac, true to his natural instincts, brought 
the missive into the kitchen, and knelt 
down to read it by the flickering blaze that 
leapt up now and then from the expiring 
wood. 

He growled out an oath, presently, 
through his beard ; ‘‘Confound them, they 
want to ruin me, but they sha’n’t! They 
fancy, because I am old, I suppose, that I 
can’t protect my own! Rachel!” 

, “*¥es, father,” she answered gently. 

' 7 shall have to go out, I find; but I shall 
trust you to guard the house in my absence ; 
and, what's more, I shall take care that any 
rubber who may come will have his journey 
for nothing.”’ 

Rachel’s flushed face drooped on her 
bosoin, and she kept anxiously out of the 
range of her father’s keen eyes. 

“Do you hear?’’ he said, sharply. 
| **¥es, father.” 

“You will bar the door behind me, and 
if anything should happen, you will sound 
the alarum in my bed-rvom.”’ 

‘Very well.’’ 

“Nothing but necessity should take me 
out this bitter night. Ilowever, there’s no 
danger, I hope ; and the house is well guard- 
ed. Where is my hat?” 

Rachel brought him the miserable thing 
that did service in this capacity, helped him 
to arrange a tattered comforter about his 
neck, and then accompanied him to the 
door, which she bolted and barred behind 
him, as he stood without, waiting to make 
sure she had followed his instructions. 
Then, after this, Rachel sat down over the 
wretched fire, full of eager excitement and 
expectancy. 

Would the stranger come for her, as ha 
had promised, or had he only been practis- 
ing on her credulity? It was close on the 
stroke of eight, so that the question would 
soon be decided. 

The great town clock had scarcely ceased 
to toll the hour, when there came a subdued 
knock at the door. 


Rachel stooped her bright lips to the key- - 


hole, and whispered through, ‘Who is 
there?” 

The answering whisper was even softer 
still. 
4. “Lord Marbury,” 











“) am coming,” she said, trembling all 
over with joyful excitement. Even then it 
never struck her what a risk she was run- 
ning. The poor child had so little pleasure, 
that the mere prospect of such an adventure 
sent the blood dancing and tingling through 
ker veins. 

If Isaac had been kinder to his daughter, 
her filial duty would have asserted itself 
more urgently, As it was, the few scruples 
that intruded were soon dismissed, and 
Rachel was hastily donning her cloak and 
hood. 

The alley was so dark and deserted, that 
Lord Marbury made no unnecessary effort 
to bide himself. 

Rachel found him standing quietly out- 
side until she should be ready, and having 
locked the door, and placed the key in her 
pocket, she took his arm in silence. 

Now, for the first time a slight misgiving 
attacked her. Lord Marbury divined this, 
perhes, for he began to converse so gaily 
and amusingly that Rachel's theughts were 
soon diverted from herself; and in the ex- 
citement of the moment,: she developed a 
new talent for repartee, which could not 
have surprised her companion more than it 
surprised herself. 

When they got into High Street, Lord 
Marbury stopped at a smalb shop, witha 
very unpretending exterior, and drew Rachel 
in. 

“T want a domino that will fit this lady, 
and also a black velvet wask,’’ he said, per- 
emptorily, to the shopman; and make 
haste.’’ 

The man almost flew to execute his order, 
and Rachel presently found herself draped 
in a rose-colured mantie, that concealed her 
figure from neck to feet; whilst the mask 
so effectually concealed her face, that her 
own father would not have known her 
again. 

She could not help smiling at the meta- 
morphosis ; and Lord Marbury, who was 
evidently accustomed to jaded women of the 
world, to whom nothing was new or plea- 
sant, seemed to ensoy her naive delight and 
innocent bewilderment. 

“*Will they all have these things on their 
face-?’’ she asked. 

** Almost all.’ 

** And will Lady Marbury be there?” 

“Tt will be the only gaiety she has miss- 
ed since she has been here, if she is not 
pressnt,”’ he answered with that bitterness 
of tone which the mere mention of his 
wife's name always seemed to provoke. 

“Will you point her out to me?” 

“If T know herl will,’’ he added, “but 
she generally adopts some disguise I cannot 
see through, on purpose to keep me at bay, 
only that her voice betrays -her sometimes ; 
for there is one thing my lady eannot do, 
malgre all her accomplishments, and that is, 
hold her peace.” 

“What a pity you don’t love each other!” 
said Rachel, with unaffected regret. 

“Why?” . 

“Because you are both young, and will 
have so many years to live together.’’ 

‘*We make the burden as light as we can, 
for we are never together when we can find 
an excuse for being apart. But here we are. 
Let me advise you to keep your face con- 
cealed all the evening; for it would not be 
at all advisable that you should be recognis- 
ed, and it might cause a good many compli- 
cations later.” 

Rachel settled the mask a little closer to 
her face, and, clinging to his arm, overcome 
by the music, the dazzling light, and chang- 
ing figures, felt for one second as if she 
must faint. She soon recovered. herself, 


however, and began to enjoy the scene in- 


tensely. 

There was every conceivable variety of 
costume. Here a flower-girl was conversing 
familiarly with Catherine of Arragon; a 
dainty debardeuse was listening indulgently 
toa grim night in armor; whilst pages and 
princesses, marchionesses, and maid-servants, 
mingled promiscuously, without any. show 
of pride on one side, or bashfulness on the 
other 
+ It was all so new to Rachel, that she 
found it difficult to realize, at first, that it 
was a grand comedy, in which every one as- 
sumed a character that did not belong to 
him or her—the high ahashing themselves 
for novelty’s sake ; those in a lower position 
assuming the robes of state and grand hear- 


igs OL KINGS and queens, for one mgnt 
only. Soest Be mond 
+ After a while, her companion found her a 
seat ; and explaining that he had recognized 
several people in the crowd, whom it would 
be necessary for him to accost, left Rachel 
to her own devices for awhile. She sat 
very patiently at first; but, presently, she 
caught sight of a group splendidly costumed 
at the upper end of the room, and stole to- 
wards them, forgetting that her own dress 
was like so many in the room, that when 
Lord Marbury returned he would not be 
able to find her. . 

She stood watching the centre ledy of the 
above group—a tall brunette, whose neck 

and arms literally glittered with diamonds— 
and then she strayed farther down to where 
something else attracted her attention, and 
inadvertently caught the remnant of a dia- 
logue carried on between Neptune and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. aoe | 
¥ The voice of one of the speakers was so 
like Lord Marbury’s, tnat she would have 
said it must be he, only that Lord Marbury 
was dressed in a plain black domino, and 
could seareely have found time to change 
his costume sorapidly. Feeling that they 
were unknown to her, and their conversa- 
tion could not have any significance, made 
Rachel listen without the smallest scruple. 

**What have you done with the girl?’’ in- 
quired Neptune; and his tone was eager 
and anxious. 

‘She is here, of course.” 

“Ah! alone?” 

**She knows no one, you may be sure.” 

“And the old father?” 

Sir Walter laughed; and his laugh, with 
its scornful ring, reminded Rachel more 
than ever of Lord Marbury. ‘Ile must be 
safe enough by this time.” 

‘Bravo! the whole affair was excellently 
managed, only that it puzzles me how any 
girl, in this enlightened age, could be such 
a fool. She is a nice little thing, too. I 
can’t tell you how her great dark eyes, in 
their innocent brightness, touch and re- 
proach !”’ 

Neptune brandished his trident, with a 
prolonged whistle. 

“‘Kgad! I never expected you to become 
soft-hearted. I wonder what will happen 
next ?”” 

“Nothing. What should?” 

“You might ran away with the lady,” 
was the reply. 

“You forget that I have a wife.” 

“You set me the example.”’ 

**A truce to all this nonsense!” replicd 
the other, sharply. ‘‘We have all embark- 
edina common cause, the object of which 
is to mend our broken fortunes ; and I don’t 
think Lam weak enough to be turned back 
by a pair of bright eyes. My chivalry is at 
avery low ebb, perhaps, but I prefer the 
glitter of gold coin.” 

‘‘Richard’s himself again !’’ laughed the 
other. “I was getting frightened upon my 
word! I wonder how much we shall get 
out of the old man.”’ 

“Hush !? exclaimed Sir Walte* admon- 
ishingly ; and he made a significant gesture 
in Rachel’s direction, when they both moved 
off. 

Rachel worked her way slowly back to 
the seat she had quitted, where she was 
presently joined by Lord Marbury. 

“T am sorry to have kept you so long 
waiting,’’ he said in a courteous tone ; ‘‘but 
my disguise does not appear to be very suc- 
cessful, for so many people recognised me 
among my friends, [had to exchange greet- 
ings with them all. I hope you are 
amused ?”’ 

“Perfectly well, thank you. I have been 
round the room, looking at the different 
people.” 

“Indeed !”” 

Ilis accent was careless enough, but she 
could not help faneying that he started a 
little. And this made her add :— 

**A gentleman who was standing near me 
just now talked so much like you, that, but 
for the difference of costume, I should have 
declared you were one and the same per- 
son.” 

“How very singular!’ he replied, with a 
nonchalant air; ‘‘but I have occasionally 
been deceived in this way myself. Won't 
you dance?” 





“IT have never been taught.’’ answered 





Kachel, who felt the tears of mortificataon 
rising to her eyes as she meekly made this 
admission. 6 
“Never mind ; that kind of thing is easily 
learned. We'll see if we can’t manage for 
you to have a lesson or two before you come 
to another ball.”’ 
“I shall never come to another,’’ said 
Rachel decidedly. 
‘But why? Give me your reason .” 
“T should not care to run so much risk 
again. If my father were to find out what I 
have done, he would never allow me to leave 
the house again.” 
Her companion laughed. 
“I don’t fancy he will ever know.” 
“Lam sure he will!’’ Rachel hastened to 
interpose. ‘Nothing escapes him! Besides, 
he might arrive home befure me!” 
“If you feel anxious, perhaps we had bet- 
ter go at once, I should be sorry for you to 
get into trouble, although I do not certainly 
anticipate such a termination to our even- 
ing’s amusement.” 7 
He held out his arm, and Rachel thank- 
fully prepared for departure. As she reach- 
ed the door, the strings of her mask loosened, 
and it fell at her feet. A gentleman who 
was passing picked it up, and looked full in- 
to Rachel’s beaming, blushing face, as he 
handed it back. At this momenta group 
of people brushed past her, on their way 
out, and one, alady, leaned a little for- 
ward, and whispered softly, but significantly 
‘*Beware !”” ‘ 
Rachel turned to see who it might be that 
had given her this warning, but the group 
had swept on, leaving a faint breath of per- 
fume in the air, and their laughter mingled 
musically with the rich accompaniment of 
the brass band. 
Rachel glanced anxiously at her companion 
then, and she fancied that as he went down 
the steps leading into the street, she caught 
the glitter of some weapon he was trying to 
conceal against his chest. 

























































































CHAPTER Il. 
ALONE, 


Turs last discovery filled Rachel with so 
much apprehension and mistrust, that she 
never once opened her lips until they came 
to the entrance of the alley which led 
to her own door. She trembled with fear 
as the black night closed in around her, and 
she began to realize fully, for the first time, 
her folly and utter helplessness. 

She was thankful beyond measure when 
she came to her house, and her companion 
said, with an undefinable accent of triumph 
and derision, ‘‘ We shall meet so soon again, 
that it is hardly worth while to say good- 
bye. ButTI do thank you for the pleasure 
of your company, and T’ll show my sense 
of the favor you conferred upon me later.” 

“Nay,” replied Rachel, firmly. ‘‘I shall 
never see you again, sir, in all human proba- 
bility; therefore, | must not defer my 
thanks.”’ 

The man who called himself Lord Mar- 
bury laughed softly under his breath. 

“I venture to hope thatI shall be more 
fortunate than you think. 1 am greatly 
looking forward to meeting you again, and 
that soon.”’ 

Rachel was too anxious to find herself safe- 
ly in-doors, to argue the point any longer. 
So she held out her hand, saying, timidly, 
“Good-bye, sir !’’ 

“Au revoir!’ he answered, airily ; and 
she could just see that he doffed his hat 
courteously, ere he turned, and walked away 
with a brisk step. 

She lost no time then in unlocking the 
door, which she fastened after her, and 
groping her way to the kitchen, where she 
struck a light. After this, she crept softly 
up to her father’s door, and listened for him. 
She could hear no signof him, and when 
she knocked, she received no answer. Con- 
sequently, she pushed the door, and looked 
in. 

Tt would seem that he or some one had 
been there, for the rooy: was in extraordi- 
nary confusion, the chairs upset, the con- 
tents of a box turned on the carpet, the bed 
shuffled on to the floor. : 

A little reflection explained the mystery. 
Dnring her absence, a thief had been in, and 
it was probable that her father’s hoarded 
treasure was gone. How should she aceount 
to him for the disappearance? How should 
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She be able to exonerate herseit, or im any 
way excuse the blind credulity which had 
made her such an easy victim and dupe? 

‘ Looking back upon it'all now, it was easy 
to understand the whole plot, and we may 
be sure that Rachel regretted her own stu- 
pidity bitterly, and resulved to confess every- 
thing to her father directly he appeared, as 
the only way of atoning for her fault. But 
the night waned, and there was no sign 
ofhim. Then she became intolerably anx- 
ious. 

If she had caused his death by her folly, 
it would be a terrible retribution indeed. 
The dawn broke as she sat shivering and 
weeping, longing and yet dreading to hear 
his step on the pavement below. 

It was a lonely and frightful position for 
a mere girl like Rachel. She was, of course, 
the only person in the house, and her 
father’s reputation for wealth was a by-word 
in the town. 

Besides, the robber, who had made an un- 
successful search, might be anxious to try 
his luck a second time. Then, probably, 
his first act would be to rid himself of her 
by swift and sure means, on the principle 
that dead people tell no tales. 

All those mysterious sounds which the 
darkness seems to create and intensify were 
peculiarly frequent to-night, poor Rachel 
thought. Fortunately it was a clear, bright 
morning, so that she had not so lung to wait 
as usual for the tardy dawn. 

The relief was so great when the pale golden 
beams fell athwart her spare little chamber, 
that her over-strained nerves relaxed, and 
she fell into.a deep, sudden sleep. 

She was roused by a loud knock at the 
door, and thinking it must be her father 
come at last, she hastily removed her domi- 
no, and ran down to open the door. 

To her surpise and dismay, it was not 
Felix Wedderburn, but a tall, dark, repul- 
sive man, who pushed his way past her into 


the house, seated himself coolly in tho 
kitchen and then handed her a no‘e. 

llis manner and bearing betrayed such a 
coarse sense of power, that Rachel trembled 
as she unfolded the dirty paper, and tried to 
decipher the writing, that she recoguised at 
once as her father’s, although it was evi- 
dently penned under difficulties. 
. “Dear Racuet,— 


“T must see you at once, to make arrange- 
trents for my release; will your ag oe 
come back with the m 
been sent on pu to bring you to > me? 

“Your a to ring ou 


Fetrx Weppersurn.” 

We may be sure that Rachel did not hesi- 
tate fura moment. She had gone out for 
her own pleasure under circumstances quite 
as dubious, and as she attributed all the 
misfortunes that had ensued to her own 
_rash act, she was naturally determined that 
no personal risk should deter her from 
making every atonement in her power. She 
did not much fancy trusting herself to her 
grim guardian, but she was careful not to 
show any sign of fear, as she wrapped her- 
self in a shabby cloak, and followed him 


out. 

“When they got into the street, her com- 
anion made a signal, and a hackney-coach 
drew up close to the pavement. He motioned 
Rachel in, shut the door, and took a seat by 
-the side of the driver. It seemed to Rachel 
that they must have driven at least six miles, 
ywhen the vehicle suddenly stopped, and her 
guardian showed his dark, sinister face at 
the window. 

**Get out,’’ ke said peremptorily, and Ra- 
chel obeyed. 

The carriage then drove off, the man 
standing motionless, watching it, until it 
‘had disappeared from sight. When there 
was no longer a glimpse of it visible he 
turhed to Rachel. 

“TL have orders to bandage your eyes,” 
he said, roughly, ‘‘and so you'd better not 
give any trouble.” 

“T have no intention of resisting,’’ an- 
swered Rachel, with mild dignity. ‘*Why 
should 1? You are taking me just where I 

) Want to go.”” 
_ “Where do you want to go?” 
| “Lo my father.” 

The fellow eyed her with incredulous 
disduin. He had, no doubt, been chosen for 
jthis mission because he was of a savage, un- 

compromising temper, and, therefore, not 
Jikely to be influenced in anv wav bv 








machel’s beauty. If so they had shown 
great discrimination; for if Rachel had 
known that she was going to certain death, 
she would not have taken the trouble to 
plead to this man, whose face demonstrated 
plainly his coarse, cruel nature. 

She suffered him to bind her eyes without 
amurmur. He then led her along a path, 
evidently circuitous, although sie could not 
help fancying that he made it appear moro 
intricate than it was, in order to mislead 
her. 

Presently she felt the air thicken and 
close in around her, as if she had entered a 

subteranean ; and then her guide 
gave her a little push, told her gruffly that 
she might undo the bandage over her eyes, 
and walked briskly away, before she had 
recovered sufficiently to avail herself of his 
permission. 

His step reverberated loudly fora moment, 
gradually dying away in the distance; and 
then Rachel ventured to make a survey cf 
the place where she found herself. 

» It was a long, low room, panelled with 
oak in quaint devices, and looked peaceable 
enough at first. But, on further investiga- 
tion, Rachel was inclined to alter her opin- 
ion. Inadark corner there was a pile of 
firearms, and the flash of a bright blade 
caught her eye, as it traveled round her 


in. 

The odd part of it was that the apart- 
ment was not lighted with windows, but 
the sunshine penetrated dimly through a 
kind of sky-light overhead, and in the cool 
half-gloom it was not easy to detect any- 
thing at first. 

But her sense of hearing had certainly 
quickened, for she could hear, though evi- 
dently at a distance, the suave, gracious 
accents of a voice which seemed to her won- 
derfully familiar, though how or where she 
had heard it she could not for the moment 
recall. . 

However the mystery was soon solved; 
for, when she turned presently, she found 
herself face to face with the hero of her last 
night’s adventure—the man who had intro- 
duced himself to her as Lord Marbury. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SECOND MEETING. 

Rachel uttered a startled cry, in spite of 
herself, whilst the presamed Lord Mar- 
bury held out his hand with an insinuating 
smile. 

“IT told you we should meet again, and 
soon, Miss Wedderburn. I hope you are 
none the worse for your little dissipation 
last night?” 

His tone was one of mere ordinary cour- 
tesy, such as any gentleman would use to- 
wards a lady; but the careless freedom of 
his former manner had been succeeded by a 
kind of determination which surprised Ra- 
chel, and prepared her somewhat for tho 
revelation that was to follow. 

He brought hera chair, and seeing that 
she trembled, and had turned very pale, 
said gently, ‘‘Don’t be frightened, Miss 
Wedderburn. We do not war with women 
here, if we war with society. You are per- 
feetly safe amongst us, and the man who 
dared to insult you would answer for the 
offence with his life.’ 

“*T am not afraid of that,’’ replied Rachel, 
with more courage. “I am anxious about 
my father.” 

“Your father is well treated, and may 
leave this place twenty-four hours after he 
writes acheque for ten thousand pounds, 
and hands it tome. That he has not chosen 
yet to fulfill these conditions shows, I think, 
that he is tolerably comfortable where he 


“I don't anderstand,”® alta 
(To be continued in our next.) 
———— 


Daniel Murphy,of Tulare, Cal., has 
bought 9,000 square miles of land in Mexi- 
co at two cents an acre. —- 


A Boston spinster received an of- 
fer of marriage from a fellow boarder 
while he wasina state of somnambu- 
lism. Frantic with joy, she dove for 
his bosom, mopped her curl papers 
over his manly breastand hugged him 
80 convulsively that he awoke, cast a 
horrified look at his skinny adorer, 
uttered the horrified imprecation, 
“Oh, seat!’ and sliding out of her 
arms like a greased bolster incon- 
tinently fled, 





HOW A GREAT NEWSPAPER IS PRO- 
DUCED, 


A short description of the manual 
methods employedin producing, and 
themanner of mailing and distributing 
the N. ¥. Heravp, and the celerity 
with which these are done, will doubt- 
less be of interest. 

As soon as the compositors have 
finished their work and the type- 
matter has been properly arranged in 
the forms,these forms are taken to 
the stereotyping room in order that 
duplicate copies may be castin metal 
foruse on the presses, for it is not 
from the typeitself that the paper is 
printed, but from plates which are 
fac-similes of the original forms, but 
are partly rounded soasto fit to the 
cylinders of the presses. The way in 
which these plates are obtained and 
the quickness with which they are 
turned out by the stereotypers are 
almost marvelous. First an impres- 
sion is taken from the type by means 
of a composition, The matrix thus 
made is then placed in a semi-circular 
iron mould, molten metal is poured in 
and the plate is formed. It is then 
taken out and the rough edges are 
trimmed and planed off, so that it 
may truly fit on the cylinders of the 
presses. The main sheet of the paper 
containing the latest news, telegrams, 
editorials Sand other matter, is not put 
to press until three o’clock in the 
morning. This requires eighty stereo- 
type plates and the work of five 
double Bullock presses in order that 
the edition may be printed in time to 
be sent off by the early trains and 
mails, 

For a quintuple sheet, such as was 
published April 9th, 230 plates have tu 
be cast each weighing thirty-five 
pounds. Thus the metal necessary for 
the whole number of plates, weighs 
over four tons, For the outside shet 
forty-eight plates are required, and 
they are made inone hour. The re- 
mainder of the plates are cast in three 
hours, or on an average of one plate 
per minute. From each matrix 
twelve castings are made. 

One minute only is required to lock 
these plates inthe presses and start 
the machinery. When a quadruple 
sheet is printed 160 stereotype plates 
are made for five of the seven presses. 

These plates are sent to. the press- 
room in quick succession, and are at 
once placed in position. The roar of 
the presses commences and copies of 
the Herald are now being printed at 
the rate of 15,000an hour by each of 
the five large “Bullocks,” and by 
twenty minutes to five A. M., or one 
hour and forty minutes from the time 
of commencement on the main sheet, 
over 100,000 papers have been rolled 
out, as is indicated by the register 
attached to these presses. Asthe papers 
come from the machines they are 
gathered up in huge piles and carried 

to the floor above, the mail room, 
po a they are counted and made up 
into bundles for the country dealers. 

Atthe same time that some of the 
mail clerks are making up their par- 
cels others are equally busy in folding 


-and wrapping single copies to be sent 


by the mails to individuals and 
elubs throughout the country. This 
part of the work is truly s marvellous 
sight, So expert are the men employ- 
edto count the papers that it would 
seem impossible toa bystander who 
watches the operation for the first time 
that they could be correct; yet it is 
seldom that any mistake is made. 
While the bundling and wrapping are 
going on, other men are kept busy in 
furnishing the various news companies 
that call for thousands of copies. The 
employes of these companies, in turn- 
have to take them to their own offices 
and distribute them thence to their 
customers. As the parcels for the 
trains and forthe mails are made up 
they are placed in bags ready at hand, 
and arethen quickly carted tothe dif- 
ferent depots. These bags are of var- 
ious colors, indicating to the baggage 
and mail masters the packages they 
need first to arrange for delivery at the 
nearest stations. This work of supply- 
ing the mails and news companies is 
completed in forty minutes, and then 
comes the business of making up the 
bundles forthe branch officesat Thir- 
ty-second street, Broadway and Sixth 
avenue. ip Brooklva and in Harlem. 





Deveral tnousands of papers are requir, 
ed at these offices, in order to furnish 
the dealers, who for convenience to 
themselves give their orders and call 
for their papers at these places in pre- 
ference to going to the main office. 
Next comes the furnishing of the gen- 
eral dealers, and it is a sight worth 
witnessing to see the crushing, crowd- 
ing and fighting of these men in their 
endeavors to be the first served. No 
money is taken at the counters from 
which the papers are delivered, but 
simply checks, which must have been 
bought and paid for in the general 
office. So perfect is the system and 
management |that by five o’clock 
nearly i A the demands have been sup- 
plied, in orderto provide against 
contingencies when the publication of 
important news creates an extra de- 
mand, one press and its attendants are 
kept ready to turn out any quantity 
of Heralds that may be called for. On 
Sunday mornings the time occupied in 
issuing the paper is necessarily some- 
what longer, owning tothe increased 
demand for copies. 

The paper on which the Herald is 
printed is at first in the form of rolls, 
and is gcut into single papers as it 
passes through the presses. Each roll 
is one mile long and sixty-three inches 
wide. One hundred and ten of these 
rolls were used on Sunday April 9— 
equal to 110 miles of paper. As the 
width of the roll of paper is double the 
width ofthe Herald, the110 rolls, when 
taken fromthe presses, had been made 
into over 200 miles of Heralds, 





BROWN PAPER CIGARS, 


It is stated that not a steamer leaves 
New York for Havana that does not 
take out from 2,000 to 5,000 reams, or 
in occasional instances as high as 
as 30,000 reams of coarse brown wrap- 
ping-paper. What this paper was 
used for was for a long time a 
mystery; but it has recently been re- 
vealed that itenters into the manu- 
facture of “pure Havana cigars.” It 
is said when saturated in the juice of 
tobacco stems the straw paper makes 
a “filling” almost equal, if not su- 
perior, to the genuine leaf. In fact, 
it is sometimes impossible to detect 
the delicate film of paper interlapped 
with leavesin the finished cigar, or 
neatly folding the exterior. For this 
purpose, we are told, it serves admir- 
ably, the paper, under combustion, 
leaving no residum other than a pure 
white ash. ‘To such a refinement of 
art has this business been carried 
that by the use of machines rolled 
over the sheet of paper an almost per- 
fect impression of the tobacco leaf is 
obtained, the peculiar “spots” being 
printed as on calico. Smokers of 
Havana cigars, will, no doubt con- 
sume their ‘‘weed” with an udded zest 
after leurning of what it is probably 
composed, 





SUPERIORITY OF FRENCH Naits,—A 
writer, asserting the superiority of 
French over English nails, argues 
that the fault of the latteris their be- 
ing made in the shape of a wedge, 
which detracts from their holding 
power and makes them more likely to 
split the wood. The French nails, on 
the contrary, are of the same. thick- 
ness all the way down, and have a 
sharp point, which is an improvement 
that the English manufacturers seem 
to think quite unnecessary. The 
French nails are made of wire, they 
are less brittle than the English, and 
ean be used over and over again with- 
out breaking, thus proving fdr more 
economical. The French nails have 
also another peculiar advantage, 
which is this: when an English nail 
is drawn out of its hole to a certain 
extent, it loses, owing to its wedge 
shape, all! power of holding, whereas 
the French nail holds to the last. 





Years ago Sir William Meadows of 
the British East India service was 
detected in selling post traderships, 
or something of that kind, and tried 
to blow his brains out. The ball 
grazed his forehead, and when «his 
friends rushed in he was bathing his 
head. He told them he had an affair 
of honor with himself, and having 
stood the shot was perfectly satisfied, 
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S1ozaGE oF Forsrtore, &c —At this season of | 
the year, when so many parties are giving up 


INSURANCE, 


A. J. F, VAN DEVENTER, 








housekeeping, our friends will thank us for di- 
reeting their attention to the card, which ap- 
peara in another colamn from K Tacoant, 
owper and proprietor of the ‘* West Side Stor 
age Warehouses,” (93 634, 636 Hudson utteet, 
77) Greenwich street, and 1: Abingdon Square. 
N. Y , which establishment, baving been started 
io 184), is the oldest, lowest im rate, most ac 
commodating, extensive and responsible con- 
cern in the business. ; 
Mr Taggert, having unusual financiai facili- 
ties, wll, if reqa red, make advauces ou proper- 
ty entrusted to his care. furniture, Pianos, 
Baggage, Tranks, Mirrors, Paintings, Orna- 
ments, Carpets, Theatrical prope: ties, Goods and 
Wares of every description are received by bir, 
day or night, for storage and safe keeping. Iu 
a word, every convenience is offered by the pro- 
prietor to those requiring his se: vices. 














Lucky 18 THE Basy wiose Mamma uses 
Guevn's Sutrave Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rasb, 
can annoy the infant caticle with which this 
covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes in 
daily contact. 

Garay Heaps daily grow black or brown. 
Canse—Huit's Harr Dre. 
a 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA., 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritton by the ab!est writers en every subjec! 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tar 
New American Cyciopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has sttained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development: 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and 3 ublisherst. 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, aiid to issu: 
a new edition entitled “‘ The American Cyclop:edia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of d.scovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a now work ot 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with th 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to th: 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re 
finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re,o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o' 
peculiar monet. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced 

Large aecessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the in¢efatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, witi 
the naturai resuit of the lapse of time, have tyought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are ir 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curiou: 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fough 
and portant sieges d, ot which the detail 
are as yet rved only in the newspapers or in th: 
transient publications of the day, but whien ought now i 
take their place 1n permanent and authentic history. 

ren the present edition tor the press, it ha 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down th. 
iatormatioa to the latest possible dates, aad to furnish ai 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science 
of every fresh prod lit , and of the newes 
i ti in the arts, as well as to give a sic 
cinct and original record of the progress of political anc 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cari y- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origimal stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming ic 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas: 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and in i position as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlargec 
know ° 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force tc 
the explanations in the text. hey embrace all branche: 
of science and of natural history, and depict the mos: 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics aré 
man ures. Although intended for instruction rathes 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 

fr attustic excellence; the cost of their exevvtion 1: 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work 1s soid to Supseribers only, payable on da 
livery of each volume. It will be complete) in sixtect 
iarve oc'ayo volumes, eac ining about 800 pages 
tuity iliustrated with several thousand wood Engraving: 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND BTYLE %F BINDING 

In extra Cloth, per Vole. .cccsescccscccsecet 00 

In Librarg Leather, per Vol....seccsecesees 6 on 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol......... o- 7 00 

In Russia, extra gilt, VOlseeseseees 8 

In FUdl Morocco, antique, giltedges, per vol.10 00 
In Full Russia, per Vol.ccccocsesscccecseess 10 00 

Four vulumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 
completion, will be tssued once in two montks. 

°° imen of the “American Cyclopedia, 
— typ2, i" ustrations, ete., wl be sent gratis, on 
® tion. 

PFire-Olass Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Adiress the Publishers, 

















OF THE 


MEMBER OF THE 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPOR1 New York Mining Stock Exchange, are the best the world produces, They are 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE; 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, 
January Ist, 1875__-_- $27,145,777 51 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities...... $6,069,002 61 
Toterest received and accrued. 1,870,698 34—- 7,939,661 1 





$35,085,438 6 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT.) 
Losses by death........ occee. $1,524,814 83 


Dividends and returned p emi- 
ums on canceled policic .... 2,431,096 96 
Life annuities, mature! en- 


{invested in United States, New 
York City, and other s 
(market value, $7,633,3 

Real Kstate 

Bonds and morigages (see 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
insured for $15,717,000, and 
the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional coi- 






ee areeereecsereee 





lateral security).......0..+s 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held by the Company 

on these Policies amounts to 

$4,UBO,5BG)sccceccssccsssccee 885,728 83 


Quarterly and semi-annual 
PLeMIUMS On EXistlog poli- 
ci2s, due subsequent to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1976........00- . 

Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these poticies $320,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 

Agents’ Palances......2. .se0e 

Accrued interest to January 
lst, 1876, on investments... 

Excess of market value of securities over cost. 


463,269 64 


1°5,341 54 
27,111 49 


479,052 v 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

Adjusted losses duesubsequent 
to January Ist, 1576........ 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 
&e 141,598 66 


Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies ; participat- 
ing insurance at 4 fer cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium. ....... 27,390,396 44 

Reserved for contingent habil- 


ment, if the policy-holders so elect. 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been 

juring $21 964,190. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A, BOOTHE 
DAVID DOwS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
‘SAAC C. KENDALL, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL 8 MILLFR, Cc. R. BOGERT Y.B 
JOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A, OSG vOD 
WM HH. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, *ANFORD COBB, 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, JOIN M, FURMAN, 
WILLIAM I. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN 
Presiden 

WILLIAM I. BEERS 
Vice-Pres. and Actuary 

THEODORE ¥. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 

GEORGE WILK¢3, M. D., 





Examine », 





b. APPLETON & CO., 
E40 & 561 Brosdway, NEW LORE, 


CHARLES WEIGHT, M. D., 
Assistant Medical Exe m 


dowments and reinsurance.. 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and 
AQCVCY EXPCUSCS .....ee00 361,918 06 
Advertising and Physicians’ 
COS cecccoces ecccccccccccse 87,591 26 
Taxes, office. and law expenses, 
salaries, printing, &c........ 280,114 C3 — 4,918,535 9 
$30,166,902 69 
ASSETS} 
Cash in Trust Cc mpany, m 
bank, and on band ......... $1,768,291 26 


257,130 86- 30,166,902 69 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876_$30,645,955 64 


{ Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend avail- 
ible on settlement of next annual premium to participat 
iog policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus 

‘The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle 


Municipal Securities for INVESTMENT. 

Gas and Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 

Special Attention given to Securities of 

Defaulting Companics. Loans Negotiated. 


61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


HNICo 
& Cor 
Stock Brokers and Auction-ers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City ard County Bonds 
and oth» Al Ipvestment Securities, our specialty 24 


year-, paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pa d, 
for sile below par. 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 











Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 


Timk Loans NecotiaTep. 
REFERS, BY PERMIS#ION, to Messtg, M. K. Jesup, Paton 
« Co., New York; Messrs. Routter & v., New York; 
John 8. Norris, Esq., President First National Bank, Bal- 
timore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Bank 
timore. 


43 Pine Street, NEW YORK. 
$50, $100, $200, $500, $',000, 





Alexander Frothingham & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 12 Wall Street, 
New York, make for customers desirable 
anvestments of large or small amounts, in 
stocks of a legitimate character, which 
frequently pay from 5 to 20 times the 
amount invested every 30 days. 
Siocxs Boucut ano Caurigp as long 
as desired, on a deposit of 5 per cent. 
Circulars and weekly reports sent free. 


Samuel Shaw, 
BANKER, 


And Dealer in Commercial Paper, etc., 
66 Wall Street, New York. 













ity to Tontine Dividend Plans and Prices free from JOHN W. utGGE 
Fund over and above a f.ur GAS STOC KS. = Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Seotiand. 

oe cent yegeeve on existing SY. eee rr pepeppeesenss eb-niegens ew You — 
pobads of that class....... + 308,138 81--23,146,298 9 sees cee cose seccceeeccs-coosceNeW WOKE | ————— — ———— — 

Ses MEL ROPOLLTAN seecencces coon, Mgeemipe THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Divisible Surplus___-___ $2,499,656 73] ees ey ~~ eo ae 
ITIZENS' .. Brooklyn is 
From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Board] PEOPLE'S aay oo Estab isne® C 


TRUST COMPANIES’ STOCKS. 
UNITED STATES. 
\FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST.,; 
MERCANTILE. 
CENTRAL. 
NATIONAL. 
UNION. 
REAL ESTATE. 


Bought and Sold by 


and Defaulted Railroad Companies ;|* 













































VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


planted bya million people in America, and 
the result is, beautiful Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables, A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beautiful work of the kind in the 
world, It contains rearly 150 pages, bundreds 
of fine illustrations, and rour Curomo Pratrs 
oF Frowers. beantifully drawn and colored from 
natare, Price 35 cts. in paper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Floral Guide. 
This is a beautiful Quarterly Joyal, finely 
illustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
26 cts. for the year. The first numb r for 1676 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 


Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 


New Sorts by Mail. 
Plants of the newest and fin-st im 
proved eorts, earcfully packed and pre 
paid by mail. My collection of Strawber- 
ries took the first premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, in Boston, last sea 
on. I grow nearly 100 varicties, the 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds. Priced descriptive Cata- 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 
Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 
C C The Truc Cape Cod Cranberry 

*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland 

C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. Wholesale Cata. 
logue to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 
Bh. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth. Mass, 
Fstablishod 1842, 




















ECONOMY! UTILITY! | 
GS Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip 
[Wo DoLLaRs oy 
R. ©, Roet, Anthony 4 Co 
| Staticuers, New Yo 
Ba Send for Circula scontaining 
teatimonials. 










—— 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5 free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
INSCRIPLIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL, 











EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


{4 and 16 Soutt William Street, NEW YORK CITY 





W. C. NOYES, 4 & 6 Pine Street, N.Y. 





VIVE DOLLARS PER 4NNUM in Advance 














profit, HE’S 


T. R. AGNEW, 





THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y, 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 







THE MAN. 


THELNO. is 39, 

















THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 





___ FINANCIAL CARDS, 





ANCHOR LINE. 


CARR YING U. UE MATL. 





New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.-: 
ALSATIA ......... peerage ~~ April 29, »t io A.M. 
ANCHORTA.... +++ eeSaturday, May 6 at 2 BP. M. 
C4LIFORNIA.. «eee. Saturday, May 13, »t 8.30 A. M 
E!HIOPIA..ccce cece. Saturday, May 20, at 2 P. 24, 
RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 

LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 





Cabin Passage—$65, $75 and $80, currency, according 
to latio j 





INTERQSDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, 928. 
G@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente 








CUD NARD LIN E. 


Estasiisnap 4840 


The British and’N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YOu, 
Calling at Cork — — 
Sailings every week—From New York every 
Walnseday and Sagurday. From Boston every Luesdas. 


Rates of Passage: 
BROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry ry nee Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 


Sen d Class, 
vay Ry = Carrving Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, 
FROM NZ york ‘Ok BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Le ol $50, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
modatio’ 
Remen Tic Tickete on favorable terms 
‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold *iinonal. 
Steerace, at lowest rates. 
Stenage tiehete fem, Kives tes a and Queenstown and 
1 of Europe, at lowest 
at rough Balls ot lading on en for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent and 
or Mediterranean ports. , 
For Freight and Cabin a proeee apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, 
For teed passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


fing, 6 _ CHAS. G, PRANCKLYN, Aoxxr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Treland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
ACOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest rares by? 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


[ This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
100 in gold) on each of its Vegeey thus giving Passen- 
ers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
his Company to avoid [ce and Heavianns. 








3. Tons. 
CANADA ereccsooces 42760 









N 
ENGLAND.. 
AY ETIA . 





4 372 seeccees e 

One ot the above steame rs will leave New ¥. ork every 
\.  dmesday, wy & eve a! Fas edaesday, Queenstown 
e ry Thersday, and ly to London direct from 
» ew York, 
Vabin passage to Liverpool......+e.seceessee $70 and $80 

Preyaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Live rpol and return at comaee rates. 

U age at greatly red 
. Fasoupere yked to and from. Li Lavergeel, Cardia, 
Bristol, Queenstywn, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
— Rotterdam, Gothenberg, Christiana, or Copcn- 


“fhe Steamships of this line are full-powered, F the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving thé port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, «ffording every convenience for the com- 
tort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
ioe tanber partioulars apply at the © fi 

tv turther rs apply a’ e Company’s office, 

pa wes i Ma 


69 BUOABWAY, NEWY 


—— 


ForN ASSAU, N. P,, 
Carrvine the U. 8. and British Mails.|{ 








The next departures will be'as follows: 
From New York, via Savannsh, April 8 and April 15. 
From Savannah. .e- os -cocesecee April 12 and April 19, 


ATLANTIC 


New York’ 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


okeantzes, 184%, 


InLanp Nayication Risks, 


payable in England. 





Policies nre more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
3. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND) For Interest, &o.,accrurd..... 


its Assets for the Security of its 








26th Annual Report 


-OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


Income For the Year 1875. 


vor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c.,......$1,436,3)0 1 
For Interest..cccce so-cccccss - ove 





Disbursements. 


And will issue Policies making Tosa| Psd for Ciams by Death on 


Policies and Payment of An- 
DUItIA® seececcssssoccerecees $790,451 07 
Caid fer Dividends, Returo 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
exes, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend, &a 


499,933 20 
Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,2£0,384 27 
Paio tor Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Exam.ners’ 
Fees, Conimissions... 130 607 3) 
nm $1,620,991 98 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand..c.covcseoceees 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same.,.. . 5,676 007 S5 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,130,5 0 16 
United States and New Vouk 





OFFICE OF THB} 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, WV. Vv, 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NIOW YORK, January 20th, 187¢. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AI- 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with tle 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 
Outstanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
IB7S.ccccceecceesseeccsccsese $88,073 19 
Premiums received tram Jan. ai, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, mclusive.... 908,217 67 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 £0 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage, 
No risks have beon taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS, 
Premiums mirked off as earned coy the 
period a9 AlOVE....sseerees 
Paid tor Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, 


bat | the sume period 
fKeturn 








. $819,337 11 


&e., 
coocece ‘s701, 382 50 
*‘remiun.s..., $64,671 08 
THE COMPANY HaS THK FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank sees. ceseceessee ce $59 139 4 


United States and other stocks... .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing imte rest? 6,250 00 


—-—_s- $717.656 73 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle..... a $6,009 5§ 

Subseription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 126,646 63 
Rewsurance and Clams due the Company, 

estimated at.coe secree cocseccrccerecs 72,078 21 





Total Assets.co. seseceeccoccroascecess $1,002,391 15 


SLX PERK CENT. INS EREST on the outstanding Cer 

tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o: 

their legal representatives, on aml after TUESDAY, th 

Ist day of Febraary vext. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187 , which may be evtitied to partict 

pate, certificates for which will be issued on and after 
TUESDAY, the ith day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


TRUST ERS: 


ory B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 
GHORGE A. MEY ER, 
WALTER If, LEWLs, 
GEORGE w. SMITH! 


JONN K, MYERS, 

H.B. CLAFLIN, 

W. D. Mu. GUL LASPIR, 
3. BARNES, 

joun A, BARTOW, 

FRANCIS MORAN, 


JAMES R. TAYLO LOR, L 

ADAM T. BRUCE, JAMES H. DUNHAM 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEV. T 

A. AUGUSTUS Low, RICHARD P. BRU FF, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, FRANKLIN E 


DSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERGITAN 
EO, W. MUKRIS, JAMES L. ie aeeway, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIS 


JOHN. K. MYERS, Presiilent. 
TILOMAS MALK, Vice-President. 


; EULAL READ, 





MUBRAY, FERRIS & OO., 2 South Street, New Yors 
’ 





Wiutovensy Powat, Secretary. 


State Stocks..ccce....sseesee 938,717 50 
Re il Estat», cost sessoccsssoce 46,035 83 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums ond Interest in course 
of collection and transmie- 
BOB. 2. ccccccces. « e000 998,989 22 
T Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds (Market value of 
the Securities, $1,200, 00)... 904,211 84 
loterest due to daie, an and 
other property........ coo oe 312,519 21 
——— —— 10,099,913 34 
<tc cme 
Gross Assets_....._.- --$10,009,943 34 


HENRY STORES, President, 

Cc. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Presidew . 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBIN®, Actuary. 


E: t RSTOKES. } Asst. Sea-otarisr. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL STREET, *” ¥. 


NEW Y YORK, January 20th, 1876, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 187", is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December Sist, 1874.. $224,717 79 
Premiums receive! from January ket to De- 
Gember 31st, 1875 cecrcccseccsceesse: « 1,006,321 a 


Total Premiums..... «. nnennentnet pe i 


et of premiums earned from Jan om 
to December 3st, 187)........ eveeee a 169,346 37 
daneaiae PreMiUMS........ce+eeesees* ooo 61,(24 02 


Net earned premiums ... 

Paid L many & the same period : 
Expenses and Re Sa, See less 

eabvagteee cocccceces 


. $167,718 35 


seeeceees 
879,605 17 


are 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August let.....c0e...06 eceseeee $25,000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers. ..$137,29 137,295 | u 


pany his the followi 
vak? es seeccece-soores ee 8 Sores Fy 18 
United States, State, Bank and 

other Stocks. sere. ceseeee 418,15) 00 
Interest «jue on Investme et 7, 28 66 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . ....+00++ 413,617 41 
Re-insurance and salvage d 
F COMPADICS cesses > PS © 00 


91,028,625 65 65 

A Semi-Annual Divideno of FIVE (5) PER OF NT. wil! 
be paid to the «tock hokiers, or their legal represe statives 
on and afier TU#SDAY, February Ist, 1876. 


ein USTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY 

















JAMbS +REALAN 
3AMUEL WILL Ms, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


WILLIAM bY FROST, GEV. W. HENNINGS, 
Hag wy ATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JaS. D, FISH, JOSK?PH SLAGG. 


®LL woud wal TER, 


D, COLDREN MURRAY, DANIEL T, WILLETS 
HE 


SAMUEL L. AM, ENRY k. KUNHAKDT, 
— GRaY JOHN 8, WILLIAMS, 
. L, MeCREADY, CHAKLES DIMON, 


wiLiiaM NFLSON, Jr., 

HAROLD DOLLNER, 

J WRPR WILLETS, Ww 

| HENRY J. SCUDDER, NEN} Y DeRIVE . 

ELLWOOD WALTER, Sarita. 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 

Vice-President, 

ALANSON W,. HEGAMAN 

Second \ ice-Presiden:, 





C, J, DESPARD, Secretary. 





156 and 158 Broadway. 


vee 586,543 93 
304,538 90 


$2,237,186 05 





tS The Cards of respectable Banks, 


| Bankers and Broxens, will be inserted 


| ie n this column, on favorable terms. 





NEW VORK CITY. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 


59 Wall Strect. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO.. | 
1 Bankers 
) Broad Street. 


FISK & HATOH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster Ludlow & Co., 


7 Wall Street, New York, 
and Austin, TEXAS. 


Greenebaum, Brothers & Co, 
Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Co., 


Bankers, 
25 Nassau 8 Street: 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


Bankers, 


21 Broad Street. 


H. O. Williams & On Co., 
Bank: 
49 Wall S Street. 
ENGLAND. 


‘TRE CITY RANE, 
LONDON, ENG. 


_ GEORGIA. 


























BRAN CH, SONS 8 & Co., 


Bankers. 
_ Augusta, Ga, 


KENT U JCK\ v. 
Morton, Green & Quiglev, 


Louisviti.e, Ky. 


LOUISIANA. | 
EEL LEVY, 


Broker, 
_ New Orveans, La. 


MARYLAND, 
WM. FISHER & SONS, 


maateer’ and Brokers, 
_Batrivore, Mp. 


























Ome 
J. H. CHEEVER & CO., 


Bankers, 
_ Cincrnnatt, 0. 





~ Bowen & Fox, 
Stock Brokers, 


T nILApELpaia, Pa. 


Caldwell, Cryder & Co., 


(Successors > Luoyp Catpwett & Co.), 


BANKERS, 
TYRONE CITY, 
BLAIR COUNTY, ‘Pa. 


TEXAS. 


“RAGUET & FRY, 
MARSHALL, Trxas. 


JOHN TWOHIG & co, 
Bankers, 
San Antonio, Texas 


, sa eet 


VIRGINIA. 


R. H. MAURY & GCO., 
Stock Brokers, 
Ricuwonp, Va, 
































— 


